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“The Problem of Supervised Study 
in the Grades” 
Carmon Ross, Surervisinc Principat, DoyLestown, Pa. 


“_! matter how much we may favor or oppose the 
supervision of study either in the grades or the 
N high school, the fact remains that the whole matter 
is still a “problem.” The introduction of super- 
HMM:|! MM, ,£ vised study is by no means an easy matter,for rea- 
sons which I shall attempt to show. “One of the 
most pressing problems before the educational 
public at the present time is to find a means of 
eliminating the enormous waste of the time of pupils that results 
from two conditions which prevail in the schools, namely, the fail- 
ure to provide for the individual differences in capacity found 
among pupils in the same class, and failure to organize the study- 
ing done by pupils so as to avoid the futile efforts which they now 
put forth to master lessons assigned for home work.” I have just 
quoted from the pioneer investigation in the field of supervised 
study, made years ago by E. R. Breslich for The National 
Society for the Study of Education. I may add parenthetically 
that very few of the articles and books appearing on the subject 
have added materially to the discussion, except in elaborate details 
and experiments. This quotation from Mr. Breslich’s report can 
be quoted with equal truth today. The elimination of waste in 
time, and the needs for providing for individual differences among 
children in one grade or class, still form “one of the most pressing 
problems before the educational public.” 
This whole problem of supervised study is easy, or hard of solu- 
tion, depending much on the point of view you wish to take. To 
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some supervised study merely means “watching” or “policing” the 
study activities of children during study periods, or “vacant” 
periods as they are very frequently called in many schools. To 
others, the problem is difficult because “supervised study” means 
much more than “watching’”—it means skill in directing not 
merely the studying process, but the learning process as well. In 
fact, much of the problem is a matter of knowing what we are 
talking about. As some one has recently aptly said, “to get super- 
vision of study the first requisite is . . . vision of study.” I some- 
times wonder whether the expression “supervised study” is not 
misleading, or at any rate, whether it could not be improved so 
that the term would be be more suggestive of activity on the teach- 
er’s part. In fact, Hall-Quest himself in a recent article (School- 
men’s Week Proceedings—1918) speaks of “supervised study or 
learning,” while Inglis in his book on “Principles of Secondary 
Education,” published a few months ago, says “the term ‘super- 
vised study’ is in many respects a title unfortunately chosen. A 
better term would be supervised learning.” The expression “di- 
rected study,” while more suggestive, leaves something to be 
desired. 

Very often our thinking is clarified by an historical retrospect, 
even though brief. The expression “supervised study” is not more 
than five years of age, though the idea is by no means that young. 
The comprehensive “Encyclopedia of Education” (1912), edited 
by Monroe, does not even mention or define the term “supervised 
study.” The same is equally true of most of the books on educa- 
tion published prior to 1914. The two books by McMurry and Miss 
Earhart on “How to Study” and “Teaching Children How to 
Study,” respectively, and published in the same year, 1909, were 
pioneer texts in calling the attention to the well known, but little 
remedied situation that children do not know “how to study.” These 
two texts were, of course, designed for teachers, for then as now, 
teachers were as guilty of not knowing how to study as are the chil- 
dren. In fact, up to this time to advocate the supervision of study 
or learning would be regarded as “soft pedagogy,” as Dr. Bagley 
put it in his “Classroom Management” issued in 1907. Dr. Bagley, 
however, eleven years ago gave strong impetus to the “supervised 
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study” movement in the widely used text mentioned. _ Said Dr. 
Bagley: “In general it may be concluded that much of the time 
wasted in attempting to ‘get lessons’ out of textbooks could be saved 
and turned to educative use if lessons were skillfully assigned.” 
Further on Dr. Bagley adds: “Opponents of elaborate assign- 
ments tell us that the pupil gains strength by overcoming difficul- 
ties” —how often has this been said—‘and that he should attack 
the printed page without help and get out of it what he can. And 
yet every teacher of experience in elementary school work will 
testify that pupils who are treated by that method almost invari- 
ably come to recitation unprepared, and all will agree that it is 
unjust to hold pupils responsible for something that must neces- 
sarily be vague, hazy, and obscure to them.” Further on in this 
same chapter on “The Technique of Class Instruction” he works 
out very suggestively such topics as “The Study Lesson,” “The 
Technique of the Study Lesson,” “Study Questions,” “Study 
Topics,” ete. It is quite interesting to compare some of these ideas 
with some of the recent suggestions that have been developed in 
the “supervised study” period schemes and technique of teaching 
certain subjects. 

Thus far in our retrospect there has been not even a gesture of 
suggestion that “home study” be abolished. It remained for one 
of our popular ladies’ magazines to launch a propaganda for the 
abolition of this ancient and venerable institution. In facet, if I 
may personify the institution, “she” was thoroughly lynched by 
this journal. I remember very distinctly that as a school man and 
principal, I uttered condemnation of this whole foul movement. 
But the journal in question did print one story, very amusing at 
the time, but how true, nevertheless: 

A widow wrote to a school superintendent as follows: “I have 
four little girls attending your schools. I am up at five o’clock in 
the morning to get them off to school and to get myself off to work. 
It is six o’clock in the evening when I reach home again, pretty 
well worn out, and after we have had dinner and have tidied up 
the house a bit, it is eight o’clock. Then, tired as I am, I sit down 
and teach the little girls the lessons your teachers will hear them 
say over on the following day. Now, if it is all the same to you, it 
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would be a great help and favor to me if you will have your teach- 
ers teach the lessons during the day, and then all I would have to 
do at night would be to hear them say them over.” I am afraid 
that the widow was wiser than she thought! Home study has not 
been abolished, but many of its evils have. Personally, I think 
it would be a serious loss to eliminate entirely the right kind of 
home activities under the adequate direction from the school. But 
more of this later. In 1912 appeared a little book on “The Ameri- 
can Secondary School” by Dr. Julius Sachs of Columbia Univer- 
sity. This book had much influence in shaping right principles 
concerning home study and the regulated recitation. And yet, 
strange to say, this book is not mentioned in any of the numerous 
bibliographies on the subject. I know as a matter of fact that it was 
the reading of this little book that influenced very largely the 
program of one of the most successful high school principals in 
this country. Supervised study in his senior and his junior high 
schools dates from 1912, and is as successful there as anywhere 
in this country. I shall quote but a few extracts from this book: 
“The abandonment of the antiquated conception of the recitation 
is a fundamental factor in the improvement of our teaching... . 
The obvious gain in pupils’ definite attainment, in active guidance 
as contrasted with their former aimless grouping, will make its 
appeal to them in a new light. They, as well as their parents, will 
appreciate the marked economy in effort for which the new con- 
ception of the class exercise stands. . . . Home work is not to be 
discarded altogether, but its object is primarily to verify the grasp 
on new information the pupil has attained, through the joint labors 
of teacher and pupils in class. . . . The cardinal principle obtains 
that the classroom and class exposition are the proper centers for 
the acquisition of power.” Then Dr. Sachs makes the startling 
proposition (startling at the time), that “the study periods as part 
of the secondary school day should be abolished; they are largely 
wasteful and ineffective; they have been introduced primarily to 
conceal inadequacies in the available teaching force, ete,” “Our 
children need to be trained how to study, but such training is not 
afforded in the study periods of our high school.” I am very con- 
scious of the fact that Dr. Sachs’ criticisms are directed against 
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the high school, but they are equally as applicable to methods and 
procedure in our upper grammar grades. 

No historical resume, however meager, would do justice to any 
conception of the subject under discussion without at least men- 
tioning the profound influence of Superintendent Kennedy of 
Batavia, N. Y., on the whole idea of directed study or supervised 
learning. It was in 1898 that Superintendent Kennedy acci- 
dentally discovered the device known as the “Batavia System,” by 
which to relieve a crowded condition in some lower grades; he used 
two teachers in the same room at the same time, one to teach, and 
one to assist the group that was being taught. From this system 
to the divided period, or alternating period, was a simple and logi- 
cal development. The Pueblo plan, a few years older than the 
Batavia, eliminated entirely the recitation and home study. It 
should be said in passing that neither of these plans had as their 
aim the ideals of the so-called “supervised study” scheme. The 
Batavia plan aimed primarily to assist the backward pupil and to 
bring him up to grade. The Pueblo plan allowed the pupil to 
progress as fast as he was able, a condition made possible by the 
opportunity for individual work. These two plans contained the 
germs for all the varieties of experiments tried in the field of di- 
rected study. 

No other one influence, however, has so directed the attention of 
administrators and teachers to this problem as Dr. Hall-Quest’s 
book on “Supervised Study,” which appeared in 1916. Practically 
all the articles on the subject that have appeared since the publi- 


cation of this book, a veritable cyclopedia on supervised study, 


have been either reviews of this book, summaries, or development 
of technique. The whole problem has gained attention and we can 


.truly say that whoever has had any plan. that bears the slightest 


resemblance to supervised study has exploited it as the real, 


original, and only method of supervised study. In this paper I 


am disclaiming any originality, for I verily believe that there is 
nothing new under the sun in this field. No one who desires to 


‘know all the reasons for supervised study, all the advantages and 
disadvantages of supervised study, or the details of the proverbial 


57 varieties of plans, devices, tricks, schemes, etc., should read this 
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“Vade mecum.” It may be, however, a “‘sine qua non” to any one 
who would go but skimmingly into the problem. 

For our purposes in the present discussion, I desire to consider 
this problem under three topics, and necessarily, very briefly: (1) 
What it is; (2) Its Advantages and Objections; (3) Problems of 
introducing it into the grades. 

What It Is. 


I have already stated that the problem of supervised study is not 
generally understood because we don’t think in the same terms. 
Most of us think of supervised study in terms of what it is not, 
rather than in terms of what it is. Hall-Quest himself has stressed 
a definition which in my own opinion is not clear. “Supervised 
study is that plan of school procedure whereby each pupil is so 
adequately instructed and directed in the methods of studying and 
thinking that his daily preparation will progress under conditions 
most favorable to a hygienic, economical, and self-reliant career of 
intellectual endeavor.” The meaning is comprehensive enough, but 
we are at once led to a quest for the meaning of “adequately in- 
structed,” “methods of studying,” “intellectual endeavor,” ete. I 
prefer to go to the preface of Hall-Quest’s book for definitions of 
what supervised study is. Supervised study “means that method 
of instruction by means of which the teacher so presents the subject 
matter in hand that every pupil is given an adequate oportun- 
ity to understand and master the various problems.” And again, 
“Supervised study is concerned not so much with hearing lessons 
as with learning lessons.” “Supervised study is simply an elabor- 
ate and co-operative assignment.” One of the very best of all the 
definitions of supervised study has been given to us by D. G. L. 
Hall of the School of Education, University of Chicago, in the 
September number of School Review :—“Supervised study is the 
directed school activity which has grown out of the recognition of 
the fact that there are individual differences in pupils.” What we 
need in supervised study is to grasp thoroughly the significant 
thing in a short, pithy statement which grips and suggests. Super- 
vised study is studying with the child, not for the child; thinking 
with the child, not for the child. This is especially true in the 
lower grades where teachers must study the lessons with the chil- 
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dren. I may add that teachers need to do more of this, for one 
of the very best ways to teach a child to study is to study with him. 
In other words, supervised study means the intelligent direction 
of the child’s activities in the preparation of assigned tasks. 

Supervised study must assume, as it were, the laboratory spirit 
and method. If biology, chemistry, physics, and physical geog- 
raphy can be taught successfully by giving vent to the children’s 
self activity and experimentation under the guidance of the 
teacher, then other school subjects are susceptible of having a 
technique developed so that the same general methods may be used. 
In truth, this is already being done, notably by Miss Simpson at 
Rochester, N. Y., in the field of history. There is no reason why 
the same thing cannot be done in language and mathematics. In 
fact, arithmetic is already being taught under supervision in all ; 
progressive schools, 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Supervised Study. 

It is impossible in a paper of this kind with the time at my 
disposal to give all the possible advantages, or all the objections 
that may arise. I shall “high spot” the main reasons for this type 
of instruction. 

1. The foremost advantage of supervised study is the elimina- 
tion of the tremendous waste of time by children both at school 
and at home, due to their lack of proper habits of study. Pupils 
do not know the value of time. They “dilly-dally” too much, they 
brood over their lessons, thinking that brooding, or serving time, 
is studying. 

2. Supervised study will eliminate a vast amount of so-called 
home study. I don’t for an instant advocate the entire elimina- 
tion of home activities when properly, definitely, and consistently 
guided. Supervised study in school will mean the right kind of 
study at home. Naturally, some children will require more appli- 
cation than others. As a nfeans of co-operating with the home, 
and as a means of sympathetic interest between the two institu- 
tions, undoubtedly a certain type of definitely directed home task 
is salutary. That most of the home study required should be abol- 
ished is clearly shown by the very poor facilities for right study 
at home. There is a decided correlation between poor school work 
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and poor environment. Besides, very many of the notoriously 
poor habits of study are the result of supposedly “home study,” 
attempted under the most distracting conditions and discursive in- 
fluences. It is not excusing the school when we say that a good deal 
of the dawdling and wasteful habits of children are acquired by 
children trying to do school work at home under such unfavorable 
studying conditions. 

3. The right type of supervised study will take into considera- 
tion the varying abilities and capacities of children. Mass in- 
struction will be broken up to meet individual needs. When we 
realize that the brightest children in most groups are from two to 
six times as bright as the slow children, we see that mass instruc- 
tion does not provide for the bright nor for the slow pupil. It is 
this phase of the possibilities of supervised study that promises 
most, but at the same time, it is the most difficult to work out. The 
present method is unfair to the slow pupil for it is impossible to 
spend the necessary time on him. As a result he becomes retarded, 

‘and soon becomes eliminated. In fact, in most cases failure in 
‘school means elimination. Failure is caused by poor attendance, 
and poor preparation, and poor preparation is in most cases due 
to poor habits of work. At the same time bright pupils must 
mark time, because of lack of provision to allow them to progress 
according to their abilities. 

4, Supervised study will allow children and parents to become 

. better acquainted. No longer will the burden of home study 
break up the family group at night. Rather the home will con- 
‘tribute its influence on the child by the opportunity for social and 
cultural intercourse; no longer will father become cross or vexed 
over Johnny’s arithmetic problems, or Sarah’s spelling lesson. 

The great service will be rendered by permitting the home again 

to be: socialized. 

5. Children will be taught how ‘to study—or at any rate, pre- 
sumably so. I would rather entrust this procedure to teachers 
than to some parents. It is at least logical to think so. It is the 
school’s function to teach children how to work. Too long has this 

been entrusted to the home. Too long have teachers been hearers of 
recitations. From time immemorial the one complaint has been— 
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children don’t know how to study. The one great aim of supervised 
study is to teach children how to study. It is not my place to explain 
how this can be done. The supervised recitation does offer the 


_ opportunity to those who have the necessary skill. At any rate, 


pupils will be taught to help themselves, if nothing more. 

6. The final advantage that I desire to call attention to and 
stress has arisen out of the World War. The magnificent work of 
co-operation in all phases of war work, and the splendid way in 
which men trained in the public schools have acquitted themselves 
everywhere have been splendid tributes to the efficiency of the 
work of the public schools. At the same time we must not be 
blind to the fact that many mistakes have been made, particularly 
in the wasteful way in which many big things have been done. 
Waste seems to be a trait that is characteristically American. 
Our free democracy, our easy going ways, our abundant resources 


in everything, have made us a careless people. An efficient democ- 


racy must conserve itself. It must think. Well ordered think- 
ing, well regulated routine, co-operation, consistent action, are 
necessary for efficiency. The coming generations must be taught 
these ideals. The school must assume the responsibility through 
the classroom. ‘What you would put in the state, first put in 
the public schools,” said Bismarck. I can conceive of no greater 
and finer aims of the supervised period than the teaching through 
purposeful self-activity these national virtues that will strengthen 
our democracy. In this connection is inseparably bound the 
question of Americanization. Can we entrust this problem to the 
homes of millions of our people who do not even speak the English 
language? Think of the tragedy and the farce of expecting right 
habits of study and thinking from millions of our children who 
come from homes unused to right habits of industry, correct ideals, 
high motives of honor, fair play, and justice. This aim in itself 
would justify the direction of the work of a large proportion of 
the children in the cities. 

The objections to supervised study may be summed up very 
briefly as follows: 

1. Teachers are not skilled in methods of teaching children how 
to study. This is, indeed, a serious objection. But two wrongs 
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do not make a right. We must develop a type of teacher and 
training that will produce the desired end. Miss Earhart’s com- 
ments are quite pertinent. ‘An investigation of teachers’ ideas as 
to how pupils should study revealed so much ignorance and differ- 
ence of opinion in this very important matter, that the criticism 
came to include teachers as well as pupils.” Personally, I feel that 
the lack of technique is a serious consideration, but not an insur- 
mountable problem. With access to such excellent manuals on 
study as Whipple’s “How to Study Effectively,” Wilson’s “Train- 
ing Pupils to Study,” and Sandwick’s “How to Study,” in addi- 
tion to the books by Dr. McMurry, and Miss Earhart, teachers 
should be able to develop the technique of teaching children how 
to work. 

2. Eliminating the recitation does away with competition. It 
is generally admitted that a healthy form of competition is desir- 
able. No scheme of supervised study will do away with reviews, 
recitations, drills, ete., sometime or other. 

3. A frequent objection heard is that pupils become too de- 
pendent as a result of too much help. Here again, the abuse, 
rather than the proper use of the supervised study period, is being 
stressed. The skillful teacher need not worry about this objection. 

4. Teachers will abuse the period by using it either entirely for 
a recitation, or entirely as a rest period. This is a problem of ad- 
ministration, rather than personal convenience on the part of the 
individual teacher. 


Problems of Introducing It. 


To introduce supervised study means a thorough-going change 
in school administration and teaching. It is easier to introduce 
in the grades than in the high school for the simple reason that 
teachers are accustomed to working with and assisting children. I 
can hardly conceive of a good school system where provision has 
not been made for periods in which teachers will work with chil- 
dren. But in spite of this receptive atmosphere the establishing 
of the method entails numerous problems. Chief among these 
are: 

1. A longer class period. We have no available data to show 
the length of the supervised study periods most predominating. It 
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is only fair to assume that the period ought to be not less than 45 
minutes in the upper grades, and if possible, one hour. It is evi- 
dent that a longer class period will immediately require a longer 
school day. The children and the profession will be much bene- 
fitted when we have a school day of at least six hours net. Of 
course, the school day will be shorter for children of the first two 
grades, possibly one hour shorter. To ask for a school day of 
six hours, exclusive of chapel exercises, will immediately draw the 
ire of the tax payer, and the majority of “overworked” teachers. 
But even without the lengthening of the school day, supervised 
study is possible in the grades for a few subjects. The high school 
day ought to be six hours long, exclusive of such periods in which 
music, drawing, physical training, ete. are conducted. 

2. Physical problems. These cover the type of school building, 
classrooms, equipment, study halls, ete. Most of the buildings are 
large enough, but the interior arrangement of study and class 
rooms is faulty and unsuited for supervised study, which requires 
rooms of adequate size, with opportunities for storing reference 
and working materials, tables, ete. 

3. Financial problems. It will not. necessitate more expendi- 
ture in the grades , unless it be for higher salaries as a result of.a 
longer school day, and better skilled teachers. Supervised study 
can be introduced in the grades without increasing the number of 
teachers, although in the high school, an increased number of 
teachers is generally required. This does not necessarily mean in- 
creased cost, for the increased efficiency and the elimination of 
the repeater would ultimately decrease the cost. 

4, A very serious problem is the proper classification of pupils 
for the supervised study period into at least three groups of ability, 
and more, if possible. Unless this is done the main purpose of 
supervised study, namely, to reach individual variations in abili- 
ties, will be defeated. 

5. Undoubtedly, the biggest problem will be in the selection of 
teachers who are skilled in the technique of supervision of study. 
This means that teachers must be procured who know the psychol- 
ogy of study and of the learning process; who have judgment in 
assigning lessons; who have the right attitude toward supervised 
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study, and who feel their responsibility for the success of the inno- 
vation. Teachers are needed who know the difference between 
recreation and directed study. 

6. Supervised study should be introduced gradually. This will 
train a few teachers first, it will educate the community to its 
value, and will disarm the indifference of some teachers. Before 
introducing any particular type of supervised study, a thorough 
study of the typical methods should be made, and the local condi- 
tions carefully studied. The simplest plan of supervised study 
should be adopted. This is probably the “divided period” plan in 
which one-half the period is devoted to study and one-half to reci- 
tation. 

7. An important problem is the conversion of the community. 
The community should be thoroughly apprised of the advantages 
of this form of school procedure. Parents will object to having 
children in school longer. As a rule parents don’t think much 
about methods of study. They measure study by the amount of 
time spent on the textbook. 

8. Finally is the problem of the kind of supervised study plan 
to use. There-are generally speaking eight distinct plans. These 
are: 

General Study Hall. 

Conferences. 

The study coach. 

Delayed-group plan. 

Printed study directions. 

Double period. 

Weekly supervised study, or daily supervised study period. 
. Divided period. 


Hall-Quest gives a detailed description of each of these methods 
or plans. The type of plan adopted will depend largely on local 
conditions such as building, number of available teachers (high 
school), size of grades, ete. The plan that seems to be used the 
most, and which is the simplest, is the divided period. The period 
generally covers from 45 to 60 minutes, The first half is used for 
. review and recitation; the second part for assignment and study 
under direction. In some places, notably at Norristown in this 
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state, the first half of the period is used for study and assignment, 
the second part for recitation. There are no data to show whether 
it is better to have the study come first or last. But whatever plan 
is adopted, careful investigation should be made. No one plan is 
the best. All have certain virtues. In my own schools at Doyles- 
town we have used the alternating period, a variety of the divided 
period. Generally, every recitation in the grades is followed by a 
“study” period of equal length. But in this “study” period, a 
subject different from the one just recited, is prepared for the 
following day. The object of this is to provide a proper memory 
span, and also motive for some preparation on the part of the 
pupil. The subject of arithmetic is the one exception to this plan. 
In this subject the divided period (45 minutes) is used. No arith- 
metic book or problems are allowed to go home. 

In this connection, I believe it may be safely said that the system 
of study hall is unsatisfactory. It is possibly the weakest of all 
schemes carried on for supervised study. It is an evil made neces- 
sary by conditions arising from lack of teachers and classrooms in 
sufficient number to provide for “home” rooms, where teachers 
might have their own pupils for purposes of supervision. This 
scheme will not affect the grades except possibly some Junior 
High Schools. 

Whatever plan of supervised study is adopted, the idea of hav- 
ing printed directions for study is advantageous. Each pupil 
should also be provided with schedule and program cards that will 
indicate distinctly what he is supposed to do at every hour of the 
day. 

After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The problem 
of supervised study will be solved in accordance with its success 
where tried. All the studies available and all tests made of super- 
vised study indicate that the results are far better; failures are 
fewer; discipline is better; there is more regularity in home work. 
An interesting experiment conducted at Hibbing, Minn. in Febru- 
ary, 1917, revealed the fact that out of 532 pupils in the 
high school, 500 preferred supervised study, after it had been 
tried there four years. Out of 263 pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades, only 17 did not prefer it. The ten most interesting 
reasons given for their preference are: 
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1. It helps you to understand your work better. 

2. Because I can learn more. 

3. It makes pupils study who would loaf otherwise. 

4, Because when the teacher explains the lesson I get more out 


5. Because I do not have much time to study elsewhere. 

6. It gives us some idea of the next day’s lesson. 

7. Because often you do not understand the assignment. 

8. There is a good atmosphere for study. 

9. We get the principle and the hard points of the lesson. 

10. It makes the work much easier. 

The reason given by the 32 pupils who did not prefer super- 
vised study are: 

1. Because it is better to study by yourself. 

2. It makes me too dependent on the teacher. 

3. Most of the time the help is not needed. 

4, Because the teacher does not help me. 

In the past we have showered praise on the schools of Germany. 
We have gone on the assumption that even the devil should have his 
dues. The German recitation has its excellence from the fact that 
it is largely devoted to teaching. The instruction is mainly oral, 
and when the teacher is not teaching, he is either asking questions, 
or drilling the memory. Alexander in his recent book on “The 
Prussian Elementary Schools” says that “Wiederholm” (“repeat’’) 
is the word most commonly heard in the German school. In other 
words the German recitation is a memoriter process and allows 
no self-activity and no independent work on the part of children. 
“The German schoolchild knows a great deal, for it has been poured 
into him, just as water is poured into a jug, but he does not think 
for himself or act for himself. He is non-independent. His in- 
dividuality has been left undeveloped.” It is to escape this very 
thing that the supervision of study plan is urged. It is thoroughly 
democratic in that it allows the highest development of individual 
power and preserves to the child his spontaneity and readiness to 
contribute his ideas. It means in the final analysis the freest and 
most hearty co-operation, the very life and essential of a successful 


democracy. 


A Review Book in Mathematics 


Rosert R. Gorr, Director Maturmatics, Acapemic Hien 
Scnoo.t, New Brirarn, Conn. 


mom, & beoinning book in mathematics is usually arranged 

spirally, and this same book is often used as a re- 

A view book. The latter practice, in the writer’s 

opinion, is a mistake. A review book should be ar- 
auiucance ranged topically and be organized most carefully. 
| Weakness of the Spiral System in a Review Book. 

The pupil learns a series of more or less 

disconnected facts. He drills on one fact 

until he can apply the principle fairly well. But the 

work is somewhat imitatory and mechanical, and is not easily 

recalled after a short interval of time. There is no organizing 

the material and no study of each topic as a whole. Consequently 

there is little emphasis on fundamentals, methods of each topic, 

and recognition of type. 


2 


Weakness of the Pupil. 


If a high school pupil does not get a good working knowledge of 
a subject, it is probably because he does not organize his material. 
He studies things one at a time, but he does not group related 
things by topics and then study the topics. As a result of this, 
the benefit derived is very small in comparison with the effort in- 
volved. There is a great waste of energy. A large number of facts ° 
may be memorized but unless these facts are classified and put 
away in a mental filing system, they are of little use to the owner. 
The ability to classify a problem and recall methods of solving 
that type is of the utmost importance. 


Objects of a Review Book. 


1. To fix more securely the isolated facts of the beginning 


book. 
2. To add other facts. 
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3. To group these facts in somewhat complete topics. 

4. To place decided emphasis on fundamentals and methods of 
each topic. 

5. To drill on the recognition of type. 

6. To apply type methods to miscellaneous exercises. 

All six of these objects may be summed up in two general 
statements: 


i. To develop habits of analysis and classification. 
8. To increase systematic effort. 


Importance of Summaries 


Preceding the exercises of a topic, there should be a compre- 
hensive summary of fundamentals and methods for that topic, and 
the pupil should be made to think on these before he tries the exer- 
cises. The writer uses a geometry arranged in this manner with 
heuristic summaries. The inactive pupil, thus, is directed exactly 
how and what to study. The lazy pupil will try to recall the prin- 
ciples instead of looking them up, and even this has value. Finally, 
supervised study of exercises should begin with heuristic sum- 
maries of the topics involved, then recognition of types, and se- 
lection of method. 





The New Columbia University Admissons Plan* 


Tuomas H. Briees, Assooratre Proressor or Epvuoartion, 
TracHuers Cotitece, CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


suummomm«~€ » PUBLIC high school has as its primary duty the 
education of boys and girls to live the best life 

A possible; it accepts another duty, that of preparing 
them for higher institutions of various kinds, only 

Fuummmcm09,cye 2S Subordinate and secoridary. Why are not the two 
: duties identical—or, rather, why may a high school 

= in satisfying the first not satisfy the second also? 

“ons Tor some students preparing for certain colleges, it 
may; but for other students, with different abilities and aims, of 
course it may not. 

If we accept the principle of differentiation in education beyond 
the fundamentals necessary to all citizens in a democracy, we must 
certainly admit the right of existence to differentiating institutions. 
Most of our colleges have developed peculiar aims—the fitting of 
youth for agriculture, for engineering, for commerce, or for 
culture, as the case may be—aims that we may consider right or 
wrong for the particular institutions, but aims that must of neces- 
sity determine the criteria by which they will judge of candidates 
for admission. Each college is in this réspect its own trustee. 

Secondary schools in their natural desire to forward the 
interests of their students not infrequently accomplish just the 
opposite end when they make it possible for one to enter a college 
that offers a type of work for which he is in no wise fit. It is 
obvious that there are many high school students who would profit 
from a college course, returning to society a profit many times the 
cost of their education but for various reasons outside the control 
of the school, reasons mainly economic, can not continue their edu- 
cation or have elected to continue it in some vocational school that 
draws around them “the circle premature.” It is equally evident 
that there are other pupils who for various reasons have a strong 
desire to enter the college, but because of native inaptitude, habits 
of indolence, type of secondary curriculum pursued, or character 

*Read before the Connecticut Headmasters’ Association at New Haven, February 14, 1919. 
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that does not promise well for society are unsuited to the type of 
education offered by the college in question. 
This second type of student causes most of such friction as 


exists between the secondary schools and the colleges. 


The pupils 


who promise to be able to profit by the advanced course as offered, 
the colleges desire—even more ardently than is always recognized. 
It is these students who tend to remain throughout the courses and 
to bring honor on their alma mater. But the second type get little 
from their studies; in the larger freedom and responsibility of the 
higher institution they tend to persist in their bad habits, demand 
elementary work that the colleges can not economically offer, and 
sooner or later pass out to discredit not only the college itself but 


education as well. 


On these generalities there is agreement by representatives of 
both the high schools and the colleges. Granting the college cur- 
ricula as they exist, the question is how to ascertain beforehand 


who the fit and the unfit are. 


As success depends on preparation, 


native ability, aptitudes, interests, and hard work, the surest 
criterion is a four-year trial, which besides being expensive to 
both the college and the student, prevents others probably fit from 
participating in the benefits that every endowed institution offers 


below cost. 


the most hostile critics of the colleges. 

The other two possibilities, each of which has been and is widely 
used, are to judge what a student is likely to do in college, (a) by 
what he has done in secondary schools; and (b) by what he can 
do with tasks representative of what he is expected to do. Plan 
(a) is the one that has become prevalent, in fact almost universal, 


west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


This plan has never been widely advocated, even by 


After an inspection of their 


plans, teachers, and curricula, schools are accredited and their 
students admitted to the colleges on certification of principals that 


they have satisfactorily completed a four-year course. 


Because of 


changes in personnel in the high school corps, ignorance of what 
individual colleges demand, varying abilities in judgment, and 
pressure brought by parents to have their children certified as fit, 
many students who can profit little by the courses that they elect 


get into the colleges. As a check on too generous certification, the 


ee 
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colleges withdraw the privilege when a certain proportion of the 
students entering from any given school fail to acquit themselves 
ereditably. The objection to this plan that colleges competing for 
students may extend the privilege of certification to unworthy 
scholars has been met by the selection of a common agent of 
approval. 

Plan (b), which requires an examination to ascertain what at 
the time of entrance the student can do with tasks representative 
of what he has done or of what he is expected to do, is general in 
the East. To it the most common objections are (1) that some 
able young people for one reason or another do not acquit them- 
selves creditably on the examinations; (2) that the examinations 
set, because of brevity of the questions proposed, do not fairly 
measure either what a student has done in the past or what he 
can do in the future; and (3) that the examinations do not measure 
the integral youth—entirely neglecting the character elements so 
necessary in the developing of the man or woman that the colleges 
desire among their alumni. These objections have been recognized 
by the colleges, and to remove them various plans have been pro- 
posed. One of them, that adopted by Columbia University, I am 
asked to tell you about this afternoon. 

As you probably know, the most recent Columbia plan is the 
result of gradual change. First came the abandonment of its own 
examinations and association with other colleges in the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which has built up a corps of 
trained men expert in the framing of questions and the reading of 
papers. The work of the Board has become so skilled as largely to 
remove the charges that its examinations resulted in an exceed- 
ingly inaccurate prognosis of what students would later do in 
college. Professor Jones* has shown that there has been in recent 
years a high positive coefficient of correlation between the results 
of its examinations and marks made in college courses. But this 
plan has not given to the secondary schools the freedom that they 
desire in the four or six years that they have the boys and girls; 
they have felt the necessity of devoting the last two or more years 
to an intensive preparation for the examinations—not only of the 
students likely to enter college but also of their fellows who had 

*Ed., Rev., Nov., 1913 and Columbia University Qtly. Dec., 1913. 
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other or no definite purposes. Moreover, it has not met the objec- 
tions that students often do not do themselves justice and that 
they are not considered in anything more than their power to pass 
the formal academic examinations. 

Therefore Columbia has come to require in addition to the 
examinations a record of the student’s courses in the high school, 
the principal’s recommendation that he is in all respects worthy, 
information regarding his health and notable points of strength, 
weakness, originality, and initiative, a letter from the candidate in 
which he will tell in what extra-curricular activities his interests 
have led him to take part, why he wishes to pursue a college course, 
why he has selected Columbia, and what his aim in life is. All 
this is to be supplemented whenever possible by a personal inter- 
view with the chairman of the admissions committee or with 
some alumnus in whose judgment the college has confidence. If 
the representatives of the secondary schools with a sense of fair- 
ness to candidate and college alike will frankly furnish the in- 
formation required, and if the representatives of the college have 
just common, ordinary good sense—conditions that are seldom 
likely to be violated—this plan should work with a high degree of 
satisfaction. 

But now, in order to grant the greatest freedom possible to the 
secondary schools, an alternative is proposed to the formal exami- 
nation in subject-matter—an alternative, be it noted, not a 
required substitute. If the student so elect, after presenting evi- 
dence of successfully completing a four-year high school cur- 
riculum in which only few requirements are made, and the in- 
formation previously detailed from his principal and himself, he 
may take an examination designed to measure his general mental 
alertness and power. The student “must have completed in an 
acceptable secondary school a course extending over at least four 
years. He must be able to offer three units in English, two and 
one-half units of mathematics—including elementary algebra 
complete (elementary and intermediate) and plane geometry— 
and at least three units in a foreign language, ancient or modern. 
His school course must have been concerned primarily with lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, and history.” 
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What the tests are it is unnecessary to state. They have so 
little relation to the ordinary type of examination and they are 
being prepared so in multiple that it will be impossible for the 
most skilled coach or crammer to add more than one per cent. to a 
student’s ability to pass them. This estimate, I think, is conserva- 
tive, if not generous. Consequently, every principal who has an 
ideal of education—and who has not?—may feel perfectly free 
at once to abandon all thoughts of specific preparation for college 
entrance examinations, so far as Columbia is concerned, and to 
concentrate by all the means in his power on producing the best 
type of American citizen. He need have no fear that by so doing 
he will prejudice the chances of any normally gifted boy to enter 
the college. The school is responsible for teaching such facts, 
principles, and habits as it deems desirable for the welfare of its 
students; of its success it will for the present be the sole judge. 
If it certifies to the college any considerable proportion of boys 
who prove not to be well trained, its privilege will of course in the 
future be denied. The school is not responsible for native ability ; 
this the new tests are designed to measure. 

Columbia has for several years had in mind some such plan as 
it has now adopted, being stimulated by the work of Professor 
Thorndike in testing men in engineering schools and several large 
business corporations. It has been emboldened to introduce the 
plan now by the success of similar tests used during the past two 
years for classifying men in the army. Of the success of the tests 
there we have abundant evidence. Originally tried out in four 
cantonments, they proved so convincing to the War Department 
that they were later used for the classification of every enlisted 
man who entered the service. Reports of these tests, but not the 
tests themselves, will be found in recent issues of the Psychological 
Bulletin. It is probable that the tests will soon be made public; 
but for schoolmen they will satisfy the curiosity merely, not any 
desire to know what preparation a candidate may be given for 
passing successfully the Columbia tests. 

Tests for the measurement of mental alertness and power have 
for years been developing in psychological and educational labora- 
tories. In their inception they are based on an analysis of activi- 
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ties that the subjects are later to be required to do, then they are 
standardized so that the relative difficulty of each detail is known 
with a high degree of definiteness, and finally their results are 
compared with practical judgments such as are used in employing, 
approving, and promoting men. Thus, you see, the process is a 
combination of science and empiricism. The greatest weakness 
in the whole program is the inaccuracy of the so-called practical 
judgments by which the tests are measured, for it is well-known 
that college professors, army officers, and employers make mis- 
takes in estimating the achievements of those in their charge. But 
such judgments are ordinarily the most accurate that can be had. 
If omniscience could be secured for ascertaining the absolute 
ability of even a small number of men, the tests could in a short 
time be vastly improved. But as the human mind in its higher 
activities is a highly complex organism and as the success of its 
application is tremendously complicated by other elements, such 
as environment, application, and the like, any tests that can be 
devised, whether psychological or educational, must of necessity 
result in only approximations of future success. 

The uninformed will naturally be sceptical of such tests as are 
proposed for making a prognosis of future achievement. Whether 
or not they prove an effective substitute for the college entrance 
examinations remains to be seen. That they have been successful 
in business and in the army, where failure means an obvious loss 
in money or in life, there can be no doubt. The results of the 
testing of more than 100,000 men in our national army may be 
seen by an examination of Chart I. This shows that of 8,819 
commissioned officers 83 per cent. were judged to be of superior 
mentality, 17 per cent. ordinary, and only one in ten thousand 
inferior. This man either had powers of leadership other than 
mentality or he was an exceedingly poor officer. Of 9,240 members 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 73 per cent. were su- 
perior, 27 per cent. ordinary, and .14 per cent. inferior. Of 3,393 
sergeants and 4,023 corporals, the percentages were 53, 45, and 
1.05, and 40, 59, and 1.33, respectively. Of 81,114 literate 
privates, the per cents. were 19, 71, and 10.46; and of 10,803 
illiterate or foreign privates, who were measured by tests not re- 
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quiring the reading of English, only 2.47 per cent. were superior, 
48 per cent. were ordinary, and 49 per cent. were inferior. At 
Camp Hancock 255 privates who were pronounced unteachable by 
their superior officers when measured by the tests proved to include 
not one man of superior metntality; 96 of them were adjudged 
ordinary, and 159 inferior. 


D, D—E C—C, C+ AB 
8819 Commissioned Officers 
O01 17 83 


9240 O. R. T. C. Candidates 
14 27 73 





3393 Sergeants 
1.05 45 53 





4023 Corporals 
1.33 59 40 





81114 Literate Privates 
10.46 71 19 





10803 Illiterate Privates 
49 48 2.47 





255 Unteachable Men 
62.0 37.5 


Chart I. 
Showing per cents. of different classes of soldiers assigned by tests 
to several grades of intelligence. 

The overlapping of the various groups at once claims your at- 
tention and raises suspicion that the tests were inaccurate. No 
one claims for them infallibility. But is there any other known 
instrument which after two or three hours can classify a group 
of men with closer conformity to the judgments that had been 
passed by those to whom has been entrusted the duty of assigning 
each individual to the work whereby*he could best serve his 
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country ? That they made mistakes, too, everyone knows; but their 
judgments are the best criteria obtainable of the abilities of the 
men tested. The probability is that a majority of the privates 
classed as of superior mentality would, if they had an equal 
amount of education, prove to be leaders superior to those officers 
who were classified by the tests as having only ordinary mental 
ability. The army gave these tests the highest approval possible: 
after trial it used them in the tentative classification of every en- 
listed man that entered the service. 

Although it is not immediately pertinent to the topic of this 
paper, I can not refrain from calling your attention to the pos- 
sibilities of such tests in classifying students, both in high schools 
and in colleges, into groups homogenous with respect to ability. 
We all know that many pupils now elect or are assigned work for 
which they are in no way fitted, and after expensive trial and dis- 
couragement are either eliminated from the schools or with a loss 
of time and often of courage are transferred to other curricula 
more suited to their needs. We all, or nearly all, are convinced 
that we could teach better the bright, the ordinary, and the dull if 
they were segregated, each group moving forward at its optimum 
pace toward its goal. Perhaps such tests as have been used in the 
army and as are proposed for entrance to Columbia may prove an 
effective and economical means of tentatively grouping such pupils 
so that their needs may be better and earlier met. A number of 
secondary schools are already trying this plan. 

In conclusion let me repeat that the new plan for admission to 
Columbia is for the present an alternative merely. Any who so 
elect may take the usual examinations as set by the College En- 
trance Examination Board on the required combination of 
academic subjects. The new examinations being standardized will 
offer from year to year a minimum variation in difficulty; and 
because of the objective method of scoring, the marks assigned will 
be unaffected by the temperament or temper of the examiner. 
From the new plan Columbia hopes to achieve two things: first, 
to select more surely the young men who can profit best by the 
courses that it offers; and, second, to free the secondary schools to 
teach as they have the vision, with no interruption for drilling 
their students on any details that do not seem in the fullest sense 
of the word essential for education. 





The High School History Lecture 


L. S. Gerioven, San Dirco Hien Scuoot anp JUNIOR 
Cottece, San Diego, Catrrornia 


ee es is a tendency among some educators to un- 


dervalue the lecture as a means for educating 

T high school pupils. Of course there are subjects in 

which the lecture method pure and simple is em- 

Fumo Ployed with difficulty and history is one of them. 

But in general I should say that in this subject it 

= should be given more attention and encouragement. 

ee ordinary history texts are dry indeed if they 

are not supplemented by vivid glinipses into the life of peoples in 

other lands and ages; and unless the teacher’s imagination is 

poured out with his work and delivered to his students in con- 

nected narrative they will not be able to reconstruct in their minds 
the story of past generations. 

A teacher should be able to hold the attention of children for an 
hour or so of connected narrative without the employment of any 
visual instrument. But instructors who are just developing their 
method, as well as those who have developed it, will find it con- 
venient and interesting to use pictures. It is a pleasure to note 
some of the stereoscopic talks which are given in American high 
schools. Since such scholarly men as Breasted and Richardson 
have compiled sets of views on Egypt and Greece, educational in- 
stitutions should endeavor to secure them. Stereoscopic views are 
however a little more inconvenient to use than lantern slides. The 
latter also can be secured at less expense and of a greater variety of 
subjects. Such firms as Underwood and Underwood and the Key- 
stone View Company in this country, Newton & Company in Lon- 
don, and Levy et Fils in Paris have an especially large and sugges- 
tive stock to select from. 

If a teacher wishes to make his own lantern slides the number 
of pictures, maps, and outlines which can be put on them is sur- 
prising. After a few experiments I have estimated the cost in- 
volved in making a dozen slides as follows: 

2 Dozen standard slow plates ...........-.4+. $ 80 
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MN PUM EO TES Ce Cece vesucvboeenceces 05 
12 Strips of passe-partout .................06- 03 
$1 03 


This makes the slides cost a little over eight cents each. They 
would cost more if separate cover glasses were purchased and a 
little less if a person made his own masks. These estimates of 
course exclude any labor costs. Labor can often be secured from 
student volunteers. 

In making slides the chief problem is to secure the proper kind 
of camera. One must be chosen with a very long nose or small 
pictures in books can not be taken. Last spring I secured an old 
second-hand camera for five dollars. I built a six-inch extension 
on the focus and it does very nicely. 

Lantern slides are positive pictures. That is when one photo- 
graphs an object, the image made on the plate or film is negative. 
All the white objects are black and vice versa. To make them 
natural one must print the negative on paper or glass. Lantern 
slides are printed on glass plates three and a quarter inches wide 
and four inches long. 

In order to keep the gelatine from being scratched a cover glass 
is put over it, so that a slide is really made of two glasses. The 
covers may be bought separately or the negative plates may be 
used after the gelatine is washed off them. Between the glasses 
a mask of black paper with a hole cut in the center is placed to 
shut out surplus light from the edge of the image. The two glasses 
are then fastened together with passe-partout. 

Sometimes it is desirable to color slides and this is especially 
true of maps. It is very difficult to buy good colored historical 
maps. For painting them water colors are usually employed and 
the pigments put up by the Eastman Kodak Company are perhaps 
the most convenient. The secret of successful painting is to mix 
the colors very thin and not put too much paint on the brush when 
it is being applied. Several coats may be necessary. Colored 
slides may be made by the lumiere process but it is more expen- 
sive. Plates for it cost at least four dollars and a half per dozen 
and not half of them are good. Developing for this process costs 
about fifteen cents a slide. 
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Perhaps the most convenient lantern for a teacher to use is one 
equipped for using an electric light globe. The lanterns which 
burn carbon are hard to operate, noisy and hot. The heat often 
breaks or burns the slides. A lantern equipped with a strong 
electric light bulb can be operated by any student. 

The ordinary class period is of forty-five minutes duration. The 
number of slides which may profitably be shown in this time 
varies. As many as fifty may sometimes be used, but ordinarily 
a teacher who has prepared a good talk to go with them will not 
use more than a dozen. A few pictures adequately explained} 
usually makes a more lasting impression than a great many. Much 
time is saved if the slides are arranged in a certain order so that 
the speaker knows what is coming next. When there are only 
twelve to arrange it is not so much of a task as when there are 
fifty. 

There is abundance of material for such work. The art is in 
getting it into tangible, presentable shape and any teacher who 
professes to be qualified for his position should be able to do that. 
A good topic to start on is the reign of Louis XIV. Another good 
subject is the Roman Forum. In Greek and Egyptian history the 
variety of topics for illustration and discussion is especially rich. 

As an exhibition for parents the lecture should serve teachers 
well. Parents are continually being urged to visit the schools but 
when they come they want to learn something. As a rule they 
prefer to visit the manual training or domestic science depart- 
ments where they can see good exhibitions of work turned out by 
the students. Such exhibits can be arranged by history teachers 
but if there were lecture attractions it would be an additional 
incentive. 

Finally, I think it should be emphasized again that the word 
“educate” does not always mean to lead knowledge out of a pupil. 
I believe it is Chesterton who points out that in the Roman sense 
it meant leading out little boys to a place where their masters put 
something into them. The laboratory method has been of great 
benefit to modern pedagogs and by it students have been encour- 
aged to find out things for themselves. But they need not only 
stimulation, they need real knowledge poured into them by an 
enthusiastic teacher who delivers to them one of a well arranged 
series of lectures at least once a week. 
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An Adventure with Macbeth 


R. R. Smiru, Jouret, Int. 





zl times I have been ready to agree with a vast host 
of literature teachers who have said that Mac- 

A beth is too difficult a play to attempt in high school. 
But just as I have been on the verge of hoisting the 

Summonnmge White flag preparatory to signing an armistice, at 
least, with said hoist, I have seen a rift in the clouds 

= and have come back to my own lines for another 

* trial. 

Steadily, for five years I have tried, with the regularity of a 
postman, to teach Macbeth to boys and girls about sixteen years 
of age. In that time I have run the gamut of all vaunted schemes 
on the market. At times I have believed that I was doing some- 
thing; at other times I have felt complete discouragement over the 
proposition. 

Who said it? To whom did he say it? Why did he say it? If he 
hadn’t said that, what would he have said? Where was he when 
he said it? What lines of what scene of what act of the play con- 
tain this particular speech? Explain with “definiteness” and 
“suecinctness” and “brevity” and “clarity” and “unity” and 
“coherence” and “emphasis” each note given by the editor. 

Yes, I tried that scheme, and, because it kept the students 
QUIET and gave them something very definite to study, I came 
near being tempted to believe somewhat in its efficiency. Note that 
I said that I came near. I did not say that I had been won over 
completely. Thank God for the escape. It all began by literary 
KAISERISM, but that is dead and I shall let it remain dead. 

But I have a feelirig of shame that I ever prostituted my energy 
to such practices. For they were practices. I cannot describe them 
in any other way. I was dishonest. I pretended to have a knowl- 
edge of the play that I did not have and I think would not have 
done me any great amount of good if I had had it. Those boys and 
girls knew in their hearts that I did not know that play in the 
way that I asked them to learn it and in the way that I gave exami- 
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nations week by week to test their knowledge of it. Yes, I was a 
liar—more the pity; but the Ananias club to which I was eligible, 
had some other charter members I think, and I think that its tenets 
of faith were based upon other clubs of a similar nature that had 
been in existence at various times through the centuries and I 
suppose will continue to exist to a certain extent till man gets 
more honest with himself than he has yet learned to be. 

Yes, it is possible to learn the answers to all the questions that 
I listed in the third paragraph. It would be possible for me to 
memorize all the cities with a population above one thousand in 
the world. But what use would I make of this knowledge after 
I got it, and how long would it take me to get it? If you really 
wish to know how long it will take you to get the answers to all the 
questions listed above, sit down with an open mind, and an open 
watch and time yourself. I am not giving any estimate of the 
time that it will require, but I can assure you that you will not 
work on any union labor schedule. 

My point is simply this: I spent hours and hours in grading 
these papers. My Macbeth was open at my elbow when I was doing 
it. My boys and girls passed the course, some of them making 
high per cent. grades and there is no doubt concerning the work 
that they placed on the play. Their knowledge was accurate, precise, 
and definite; yet, if you should ask one of them now concern- 
ing the play I think that you would be impressed with the great 
amount of indifference and ignorance concerning Shakespeare and 
all that Shakespeare is supposed to mean to an educated person. 
They missed all the poetry, all the fire, all the beauty of the play. 
In order to make them work I deliberately killed one of the great- 
est dramas of all time. 

What do I think that I ought to have done in the matter ? Would 
I not use the notes which the editor and “scholars” have gone to 
such pains and research to prepare? Would I not have the knowl- 
edge of the children accurate ? 

I shall answer the last question first. I do wish my students 
to have an accurate knowledge of the play; but I certainly do not 
think that, to be accurate, that knowledge must include the fine 
details that would take hours and hours of time to acquire. Some 
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of the speeches they would know the author of, without doubt; but 
they would remember these and the author of them as they remem- 
ber great men and what they say now; is there any likelihood of 
my forgetting who said, “We are fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy?’ But, just because I remember that expression, 
along with hundreds of millions of other people, am I going 
blindly through all of Wilson’s speeches, trying to remember 
what he said and where he said it? It is absurd to contemplate. 

In answer to the second question I wish to say that I desire 
that my students shall use the notes just as much as is needed for 
a fair understanding of the play. I want them to use the notes as 
they use the dictionary—to check up the knowledge which they 
get through the context. Many of the notes given are upon pas- 
sages which are clear without notes; many more of the notes are 
so detailed that they mean nothing to the student and only serve 
to confuse him. Certainly there should be no words that do not 
have meaning for him. 

The answer to the first question leads me into just what I wish 
to get before the reader. I think that I ought to make the student 
see Macbeth and Lady Macbeth as real flesh-and-blood men and 
women. I think that they must be made to see them so vividly 
that they can look around and recognize miniature Macbeths and 
Lady Macbeths among the men and women of the city. For 
example, how could I have taught Macbeth during the last year 
without causing the student to see Macbeth in the person of the 
Kaiser: How could I have studied the play at all without relating 
it constantly with the world struggles. 

I ought to get the student to see that all the men and women 
in the play are real and that they are interesting be- 
cause they are so real and so well express just what 
their counterparts in life would express were they to be written 
into a play. I ought to get him to see that all progress has been 
due to two factors—thought and emotion on the one hand and 
action on the other. I ought to get him to see that control of a 
man’s thoughts and feelings means control of his actions. Further- 
more I ought to get him to see that man, a creature of many 
moods and many thoughts, is and has been, largely so because 
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nature so willed, that he was a product of environment: the first 
snow can transform him: a rainy day affects him; he changes 
with the thermometer and the barometer and is wholly at the 
mercy of his own stomach. All of these things I ought to get him 
to see if I hope to make him have any comprehension of 
Shakespeare. 

I am making no claim that I have succeeded in doing all these 
things. I have tried. The day of the armistice celebration was a 
great day for us and the day of the fake peace was still greater 
because of its peculiar dramatic appeal. We have studied the 
thought and the emotion of the play as shown in the speeches and 
actions of the characters in much the same manner that we took 
part in the seething crowds that surged back and forth in the 
streets of the city all day long from long before daylight till late 
at night after the armistice was declared. As our last attempt at un- 
derstanding we shall attempt to act out the play, taking only those 
scenes that make the most dramatic appeal. . . . We began our 
study with an impromptu presentation of the first witch scene. 

In order to gain some notion of the extent to which our study 
had made an impression I asked my classes to write on some 
phase of the play as discussed in class or as brought from indi- 
vidual study. ‘These papers have been interesting in the extreme. 
They have made me feel that, even though the students do not have 
the appreciation of all the immense tragedy of the play as it im- 
presses adults, still it has made some definite appeal to them. The 
most interesting of all I am incorporating as a part of this article. 
It was written by Cecelia Carey. While many of the ideas which 
she wrote about may not be so new, yet they are told in. her own 
language and the theme is built up in a natural, logical manner. 
Cecelia’s paper follows: 

Tone of Macbeth 


A Shakespearean tragedy has, as a rule, a special tone or atmos- 
phere all its own. However difficult or impossible it is to describe, 
it is present and manifest and perceptible to all readers though not 
to an equal degree. 

We might say that Darkness or even Blackness broods over the 
tragedy of Macbeth. In almost every scene there is an occurrence 
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which takes place in a dark spot or at a dark time, or at least has to 
do with darkness in some way. The murder of Duncan, the vision 
of the sword, the sleepwalking scene of Lady Macbeth all occur in 
the night. Witches dance in the darkness of a brooding storm; 
“black and midnight” hags meet Macbeth in the cavern. To the 
hero of the play blackness of night is a fear, almost a horror, and 
his feelings become a part of the play’s spirit. 

The glimmering lights of the western sky are ominous. Then 
Banquo rides to the inn and to his death; the assassins act when 
“light thickens” and “night’s black agents to their prey do rouse.” 
Macbeth bids the stars hide their light that his desires may be 
concealed. Lady Macbeth begs night to come. Was not Duncan’s 
murder committed on a night when the moon was down and no 
stars shone? 

I can count only twice where the sun seems to shine in the 
whole play; first in the passage where Duncan sees the swallows 
flitting about the castle of death and when the avenging army 
comes to rid Scotland of the tyrant. Darkness is the fear of all 
the characters. Lady Macbeth cannot sleep without a light and 
in her sleep she says “Hell is murky” thus showing her fear of 
darkness and gloom. Fleance has torches to mark his father’s 
way into the court the night that Banquo is murdered. The very 
phrases and words are ill-sounding and ominous. 

But the tone is not entirely one of darkness. Blood, red blood, 
is spoken of in almost every sentence. The night is broken by 
flashes of lightning and color; daggers glitter; torches borne by 
servants light up the darkness; we see the flames creeping up 
round the witches’ cauldron, even tho all round the place is dark- 
ness. Bloody men, telling of bloody battles, the color of Macbeth’s 
hands and the daggers on the night of Duncan’s murder all serve 
to carry the blood red and black color scheme of the play. 

Images are vivid in the play. Lady Macbeth in her speeches 
furnishes excellent examples of this vividness. She speaks of a 
smiling babe dashed to death; again she speaks of a mind full of 
scorpions. All through the play the actions are in a tumult. 
Witches speak of ship-wrecking storms. There is the image of 
weary shipwrecked sailors; think for a minute of the vividness of 
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imagery in the horrible ingredients of the witches’ concoction, 
and the image of Macbeth’s dagger. Think of the scene in which 
the two awake and cry out “Murder” while Macbeth is killing 
Duncan. Apparitions that are brought out for Macbeth to see and 
the ghosts that haunt him are all so vivid in their imagery as to 
excite imagination and alarm. 

Many of the expressions in the play have double meanings. They 
foreshadow what is to come afterward. When we read, “So foul 
and fair a day I have not seen,” we remember the witches’ words, 
“Foul is fair, and fair is foul.” As Duncan and Macbeth enter 
the castle their words seem to have an ironical meaning. When 
the apparitions appear, the armed head, the bloody head, a child 
with a tree, we can see the reference to the witches’ speeches. 
When Banquo rides away before Macbeth’s feast, he is told, “Fail 
not our feast.” He answers, “My lord, I will not,” and he keeps 
his promise. 

Characters of Macbeth have a great deal to do with creation of 
atmosphere. The witches, in particular, bode no good. We 
always associate them with evil and foul play. In Macbeth their 
actions create a definite attitude on the part of the reader from 
the very first. They are associated with disturbances. They raise 
hailstorms. They shipwreck sailors. They revenge neighbors by 
killing swine; they appear and disappear at all times in a fashion 
that keeps the mind of the reader in a constant state of suspense. 
They proclaim the future of different men and thus create an 
air of expectancy ; but they do not seem to deal with the past. 

Much of the language of the characters, if there were none of 
the horrible things in the play, would create a feeling of unrest and 


* fear. Lady Macbeth said, “Who would have thought the old man 


to have so much blood in him?’ The language of the witches 
when they name the ingredients of the cauldron is not pleasant; 
the prayer of Lady Macbeth to the powers to thicken blood and 
cast out pity causes horror on the part of the reader. Macbeth’s 
exclamations when he is aroused to a feeling of anger are terrible 
to hear. 

Language, the elements, characters in their language and 
actions, all unite to give the reader a feeling of great impending 
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disaster. We feel the tragedy from the first witch scene to the last 
line of the play on account of the tone of the play that Shakespeare 


builds up by means of all sorts of devices, only a very few of which 
have been mentioned. 





Whatever we may say about the originality of the paper from 
all points of view, at least it is a very good demonstration of what 
common sense teaching of the play will arouse in the mind of a 
student. It shows that, if students are given a chance, they will 
apply these great pieces of literature effectively. 


The Dead Boy 


Oh, the little boy who died 
When I became a man! 

His horizon stretched so wide, 
So high his pathway ran; 


All Time has glorified, 
All hope, was in his plan; 
Oh, the little boy who died 
When I became a man! 


How shamed am I, denied 
The heights he used to scan ; 

And how my heart has cried 
In its prison, under ban! 

Oh the little boy who died 
When I became a man! 


Sroxety S. Fisuer. 





Some Notes on a Scientific Basis for 
Music Education 


Max Sonorn, East Trnnessez Stare Normat Sonoon, 
Jounson Crty, Tenn. 


wee tT E theory that the individual in his development 

must “traverse the epochs of the world’s culture,” 

T though it has as yet but slightly affected educational 

procedure and the school curriculum, has at least 

mumecmmuents helped to keep the minds of educational thinkers on 

| the question of the vitalization of the school course. 

Perhaps there is no subject at present in the school 

curriculum that needs a spark to kindle a flame of 

intelligent discussion as much as music. If the culture- 

epoch theory does no greater service to education than to 

arouse interest in music as a study worthy of serious attention on 

an equal basis with other studies, and the consideration of its rela- 

tion to the school work as a whole, and thereby lead to the formu- 

lation of a definite course of study based on sound psychological 

principles, it will have done a service of incaleulable worth to edu- 

cation. There lies a suggestion in the theory which may prove of 

great value for the enrichment and the vitalization of the school 

music course, and which is therefore well worthy of the attention 
of music teachers in particular and of educators in general. 

The material that is used at present in the school for the educa- 
tion of the individual is the result of the formulated physical, 
mental, aesthetic, and moral experiences of the race. In other 
words, the individual inherits a fortune from his ancestor, the 
race, which he is to use as a means for the enrichment of his per- 
sonality and consequently for the advancement and welfare of 
society. How best to use this inheritance for such a purpose by 
those appointed its trustees, the teachers of youth, is the great 
question in education. In order to manage this great fortune prop- 
erly, adequately, and intelligently it is our duty to study it from 
its source, how it had been accumulated, what conditions led to its 
rise, the causes that brought about its growth, and what were its 
benefits. 
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In this paper an attempt is made to trace the parallelism or 
analogy in the stages of development of man in mind, art, and 
music, and to outline a course in music education based upon these 
stages of growth. 


I.—ANALOGIES OF DEVELOPMENT 


A, Tue Racze—First Stace 

1. Psychical 

In the earliest stages of man’s development his consciousness 
consisted of an automatic, instinctive, physiological response to 
sense stimulation. His life being merely physical he responded 
to physical and chemical stimuli that affected him pleasantly or 
painfully. For the sole purpose of perpetuating her creations 
nature supplied the animal with implements with which to seize 
that which was advantageous and to repulse that which might be 
detrimental to its well being. In his behavior, therefore, as in 
structure, man, during this period, was a mere tool in the hands of 
nature for her ultimate and sole purpose. Consciousness was ma- 
chine-like in its manifestations, obeying but the promptings of a 
selfish directing force working to a selfish end. Life was adapta- 
tion to environment reduced to lowest terms, consisting of a few 
simple actions for securing food, and shelter from danger. Mind, 
as a creative directing force, had no part in the transactions. The 
struggle for existence was fought out on a physiological basis. The 
characteristics of this period of mental evolution are then simple 
motor adaptations to the muscular sensations of pleasure and pain, 
involving the faculties of perception, memory, imitation, instinct, 
defensive action. 

2. Artistic 

The earliest manifestations of human art consisted of the chip- 
ping of implements of flint, practically the first known to have 
been made or used by man. “In the Palaeolithic, or Old Stone 
Age, we find men using stone for implements that were never pol- 
ished or ground to a fine edge but were only roughly chipped into 
shape and were very rude and irregular in contour. But in the 
Pleistocene period we find the Cave Men possessing extraordinary 
taste for engraving or carving. Sketches of reindeer, mammoths, 
horses, cave-bears, pike and seals, and hunting scenes have been 
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found by the hundred, incised upon antlers or bones, or sometimes 
upon stone; and the artistic skill which they show is really aston- 
ishing.” (John Fiske in Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLIX.) And 
Sir Daniel Wilson says that, “Among the works of art of the cave- 
men of this district (Prigord, in Central France) contemporary 
with the reindeer, various drawings of animals, including the rein- 
deer itself, have been found incised on bone and stone, apparently 
with a pointed implement of flint.” 

That from the very beginning, when man had to protect him- 
self against the elements and wild beasts, and that even when the 
struggle for existence waged fiercest, the troglodyte found time and 
inclination to turn to art, reveals that it had its origin deep in a 
human need and that it must have been an added element to 
utility. 

We find then that art originated, in the attempts of man to re- 
produce the animals that surrounded him, first in the round and 
then in relief, and by means of drawing; followed by attempts to 
imitate the human figure and vegetation. “Fancy seems to be 
absolutely excluded. Whether represented alone or in groups the 
animals ‘are depicted with a correctness to which we find no 
parallel in the art of the modern savage.” (Reinach, “Alluvions 
et Cavernees.”’) 

3. Musical 

“Once music was pure rhythm; once it was howling and ges- 
ture.” Students of primitive music are agreed that rhythm was 
for a very long time the chief or only declaration of the musical 
faculty of man. “All savage music is conspicuously accentual. 
Usually the accents fall into definite rhythms, duple varities being 
commoner than triple. The basal rhythm is made emphatic by 
bodily motions, noises or vocal cries. . . . Among savage people 
music seldom appears as an independent art. Its association with 
dancing is so close that the two are really twin activities. Rhythmie 
motions with some recurrent noise, like hand clapping or the 
striking of sticks, pass over easily into a rude chant or sing-song, 
perhaps aided by some instrumental accessory.” (Pratt, History of 
Music. ) 


“Pure, unalloyed rhythmic music is found in most parts of the 
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uncivilized globe; and the degree of excitement to which it can give 
rise, when the mere beating of a drum or tom-tom is accompanied 
by dancing, is well known to all the world.” (Parry, Evolution of 
the Art of Music.) 

“Rhythm in speech, rhythm in sound, and rhythm in motion, 
were, in the beginning, parts of the same thing; and have only 
in. the process of time become separate things. Among various 
existing barbarous tribes we find them still united. The dances of 
savages are accompanied by some kind of monotonous chant, the 
clapping of hands, the striking of rude instruments: there are 
measured movements, measured words, and measured tones; and 
the whole ceremony, usually having reference to war or sacrifice, 
is of governmental character. . . . As argued by Dr. Burney, and 
as implied by the customs of still extant barbarous races, the first 
musical instruments were, without doubt, percussive-sticks, cala- 
bashes, tom-toms, and were used simply to mark the time of the 
dance; and in this constant repetition of the same sound, we see 
music in its most homogeneous form.” (“Spencer, First 
Principles. ) 

B. THe Racze—Sroonp Stage 

1 Psychical 

Through the faculty of imagination, says Darwin, “man unites 
former images and ideas, independently of the will, and thus 
creates brilliant and novel results.” It is evident that, in the de- 
velopment of man, the genesis of the imagination is a step in 
mental evolution subsequent only upon that of the sensory-motor 
period; for only after mind had reacted upon matter and had 
formed ideas of things and objects could it take a step in advance 
and create out of its mental contents forms that had not actually 
come within its direct objective experience. Thus we find primi- 
tive man investing matter with powers possessed by himself and 
later personifying the forces of nature that were inexplicable to 
him and ascribing to them powers beyond his own; and even con- 
ceiving the idea of trying to propitiate these powers by worship 
and sacrifice. Thus was heralded in the dawn of the imagination, 
giving rise to all natural religions and to which we owe the tre 
mendous literature of mythology and folklore. The primitive 
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meaning of religion Mr. Warde Fowler defines as “the feeling of 
awe, anxiety, doubt, or fear, which is aroused in the mind by some- 
thing that can not be explained by a man’s experience or by the 
natural course of cause and effect, and which is therefore referred 
to the supernatural.” 

We shall call this period the imaginative-emotional epoch, 
when the mind began to extend itself beyond the concrete and into 
the abstract, and reaching its highest development in the genera- 
tion of ideal feelings and thoughts. 

2. Artistic 

Emerson remarks that what nature at one time provides for 
use she afterwards turns to ornament. The appliances of one era 
in the progress of civilization serve as embellishments to the 
next. 

The greatest factor in modifying the form and subject matter of 
art was religion. “Art aims at expressing an ideal; and this ideal 
is the transfiguration of human elements into something nobler, 
felt and apprehended by the imagination. Such an ideal, such an 
all-embracing glorification of humanity, exists for simple and un- 
sophisticated societies only in the form of religion.” (J. A. Sy- 
monds, Renaissance in Italy.) When man began to perceive of 
supernatural beings and his interest in them increased, his artistic 
instinct began to exercise itself on these as it formerly had done on 
concrete objects around him. As he conceived of these personi- 
fied forces as being like himself plus some additional qualities, he 
now reproduced them in his art, in his drawings of the gods, as 
super human beings. These first products of the new art are, 
then, the result of imitative imaginative-emotional interactions, 
and heralded in that epoch of art which reached its culmination 
in the art products of Italy of the seventeenth century. Scientists 
of the last century have accumulated an immense mass of material 
of primitive and ancient times in literature and art showing how 
the dawning imagination marked a wonder-working change in prac- 
tically all interests and activities of primitive life. “There are 
codes of law regulating in the name of deity the practice of family 
and social life. There are hymns of praise or of penitence, some- 
times in strange association with the spells of magic. There are 
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books of ritual.and sacrifice, of ceremonial order, of philosophical 
speculation and moral precept. There are rules of discipline for 
religious communities; and there are pictures of judgment and 
delineations of heavenly life. Sculpture and painting have been 
employed to give external form to the objects of pious reverence; 
and the architecture of the sanctuary has wrought into stone the 
fundamental conceptions of majesty, proportion, and grace.” 
(Carpenter, Comparative Religion.) 

3. Musical 

Melody is the most imaginative, abstract, and emotional of all 
the forms of human expression. The rise of religion resulted in 
worship in the form of verbal expressions in praise or supplication 
of deity. This led to the chant, or crude recitative, which later re- 
sulted in melody; and finally, with the development of instru- 
ments, melody became detached from words and religion and 
started on the path of independent development. 

“Melody probably originated in declamation through recitative, 
to which it has the closest relationship. In early stages of musical 
art vocal music must have been almost exclusively in the form of 
recitative, which in some cases was evidently brought to a very 
high pitch of expressive perfection, and no doubt merged into 
melody at times, much as prose of strong feeling occasionally 
merges into poetry. . . . It appears then that recitative and 
melody overlap. The former, in proportion as it approximates to 
speech in simple narration or description, tends to be disjointed 
and unsystematised; and in proportion as it tends, on the other 
hand, towards being musically expressive in relation to things 
which are fit to be musically embodied, it becomes melody.” (Ar- 
ticle “Melody,” Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. ) 

It seems then that when the need arose for the expression of a 
new emotion which could not be satisfied or evoked by the older 
element, rhythm, which related itself only to physical life, an 
abstract element had to be conceived to satisfy the new need. This 
new need was religion and the consequent element melody. “But 
united with a forceful rhythm melody adds a divine spirit to a 
physical shape. Melody is, in fact, the soul which has evolved 
from the body of Rhythm, It is the call of the Ideal, meaning 
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nothing if separated from the real, but the very voice of God if 
united with it.” This is the reason why “tunes which are most 
exalting in their effect derive their power chiefly from Melody; 
and why Gregorian chant is so perfectly suited to forms of wor- 
ship which are entirely spiritual.” (Rutland Boughton, “The 
Soul of Music,” Musical Quarterly, October, 1915.) 
We recognize then the following steps: 
1. The conception of supernatural powers—Utility, 
Instinct. 
2. Gods in painting and sculpture and housed in 
architecutre—Imaginative-imitation. 
3. Rites to worship and propitiate gods—Chants, 
Recitative. 
4. Instruments introduced to accompany chanting. 
5. Instruments play tunes, resulting in independent 
Melody. 
6. Secularization of Melody. 


©. Tuer Race—Turrp Srace 


1. Psychical 
“Science,” says Spencer, is “an extension of the perception 
by means of reasoning. When perception advanced from the 
concrete into the abstract by means of the imagination mind was 
beginning to prepare itself for its greatest flight to reason and 
reflection.” The training in forming visions gained in the imagi- 
native-religious epoch was a prerequisite for the previsions in- 
volved in the complexity of reflective thought. “Thought,” says 
J. A. Symonds, “is the highest manifestation of our consciousness, 
graduated upwards from rudimentary sensitiveness and sensations, 
through perception, instinct stereotyped in what may be called 
organic habits, states of memory, and so forth, into its final ratio- 
cinative stage.” 
2. Artistic 
In an essay “On the Application of. Evolutionary Principles to 
Art and Literature,” J. A. Symonds says: 
“We have no means at present of starting precisely how or at 
what moment the germ of a specific type of art is generated in a 
nation. It often appears that the first impulse toward creative- 
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ness is some deep and serious emotion, some religious enthusiasm, 
or profound stirring of national consciousness. To transmute this 
impulse into the sphere of art taxes the energies of the first genera- 
tion of artists, and the form appears to emerge spontaneously from 
the spirit of the nation as a whole. . . . The germ, however gen- 
crated, is bound to expand; the form, however determined, con- 
trols the genius which seeks expression through its medium. In 
the earliest stages of expansion the artist becomes half a prophet, 
and ‘sows with the whole sack,’ in the plentitude of superabund- 
ant inspiration. After the original passion for the ideas to be 
embodied in art has somewhat subsided, when the form is fixed, 
and its capacities can be serenely measured, but before the glow 
and fire of enthusiasm have faded out, there comes a second 
period. In this period art is studied more for art’s sake, but the 
generative potency of the first founders is by no means exhausted. 
For a while, at this moment, the artist is priest, prophet, hiero- 
phant, and charmer, all in one. More conscious of the laws of 
beauty, more anxious about the exponent form than his predeces- 
sors were, he makes some sacrifice of the idea in order to meet the 
requirements of style.” Art, in this last period is “form giving” 
which is the highest type of mental process. Art is first imitative, 
then becomes symbolic, and finally becomes highly specialized in 
form. The artist is no longer as much concerned with what he 
expresses, with the content of his work, as with how he expresses, 
with the form of his work. The beauty of a work of art is no 
longer judged by what it purposes to express, its emotional appeal, 
but concerns itself with “the beauty of form (including shape and 
color) and the fixing in relation thereto of other factors.” “Think 
away the head and the face, and you will have a wonderful effect 
of color,” sums up this third stage, the intellectual stage, in the 
development of art. 

3. Musical 

Music enters upon its intellectual phase with the attempts made 
by Grecian philosophers to systematize the musical scale and the 
discovery by the Pythagorians of the scientific basis of concord, 
or harmony, and its difference from discord. Although these phil- 
osophical speculations had little or no effect upon the subsequent 
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development of music it nevertheless affords evidence as to the 
psychical steps involved in its progress ; from concrete utility among 
savages and primitive peoples, to abstract, imaginative use with 
the rise of religion, reaching its climax in the music of the six- 
teenth century, and to its rationalistic, reflective period of Greece, 
and reaching its culmination in the formal music of the seven- 
teenth century. 


D. Tue Inpivipvar 

Enough instances and authorities have been cited in evidence 
of the thesis presented as regards the parallel stages of develop- 
ment of the human race in mind, art, and music. It is unneces- 
sary to go into as much detailed discussion to show that the in- 
dividual, in his development, goes through similar stages in all 
three of these lines of human progress. Psychically, in the child, 
“all forms of intellectual development take place at once, but 
perception of things present is most prominent for the first six 
years, then imagination of things not present, and finally concep- 
tual thinking.” And according to Baldwin (Mental Development), 
“The analogy of this series, again, with that of the infant’s growth, 
is, in the main, very clear: the child begins in its pre-natal and 
early post natal experience with blank sensations and pleasure and 
pain with the motor adaptations to which they lead, passes into a 
stage of apprehension of objects with response to them by ‘sugges- 
tion,’ imitation, etc., gets to be more or less self-controlled, imagi- 
native, and volitional, and ultimately becomes reflective, social and 
ethical.” 

Drawing pictures is one of the most prominent activities through 
which the imitative instinct of the child expresses itself. The 
child’s attempts to depict a man as a sort of figure eight, with 
four straight lines to represent the arms and legs is similar to 
the drawings that most savages can make of objects in which they 
are familiarily interested. It is a form of play with the child and 
in this displays its utilitarian purpose as a means for the expendi- 
ture of energy. In the child’s attempts to trace imitations of its 
own mental pictures, a stage reached by every child, we find the 
germ of creative imagination and a period in artistic development 
parallel to that of the race in the imaginative-emotional epoch of 
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natural religion. The third stage in the individual, correspond- 
ing to the reflective epoch of mental evolution and to that of form 
in art, is reached when the child begins to show a tendency to 
criticise its own productions as to the correctness of the imitation 
and also with an eye to the beauty of color and line. In the 
first drawing of the infant there is no resemblance between the 
drawing itself and the object drawn. The “imaginative picture” 
is more in conformity with the copy. But the formal picture is a 
much later attainment, in fact, a stage in art that but very few 
ever attain. 

The stages of the child’s musical growth are in every particular 
and detail similar to those of art. The infant instinctively responds 
to rhythmic stimulations. The rhythm of the mother’s lullaby 
reaches the child from the very beginning of its independent life. 
The child at a very early stage delights to beat on a drum, a 
rhythmic outburst of energy. “Words in connection with rhyme, 
rhythm, alliteration, cadence, etc., or even without these simply as 
sound pictures, often absorb the attention of children and yield 
them a really aesthetic pleasure, either quite independently of 
their meaning or to the utter bewilderment of it. (G. Stanley 
Hall, “The Contents of Children’s Minds.”) At a later period, 
and corresponding to that of the rise of musical instruments and 
the corresponding rise of melody in the race, he likes to fashion 
whistles out of every kind of amterial that adapts itself easily for 
the purpose. He has reached the melody stage. Most people 
remain in that stage for life because the next period, that of formal 
music, requires special training and is a matter of an intellectual 
attitude. Form can only be seized by thought, by mind, by 
intellect. 


DIAGRAM OF CORRESPONDENCE OF PERIODS OF 


DEVELOPMENT 
Psyouio 
RACE INDIVIDUAL 

Rud. Sense Process. Blank Sensation. 

Pleasure and Pain Process. Pleasure, Pain. 

Epoch of Presentation. Apprehension of Object with Re- 
Imitation, Instinct. action by Imitation and Sug- 

gestion. 


a 
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Complex Presentation. Imagination. 
Emotion-Imagination. Volition. 
Volition. 
Thought. Reflective. 
Self-Assertion. Social. 

Ethical. 

Individual. 

ARTISTIO 
RACE INDIVIDUAL 

Observation. Imitative Tracery. 
Perception. Mimicry. 


Imitation, Action. 


Abstract Imitation. Tracery of Memory Image 
Creative Faculty. Imaginative Objects. 
Formal Art. Period of Mental Response. 
Aesthetics. Art Appreciation. 
Mostican 
RACE INDIVIDUAL 
Rhythm and Dance. Folk Dance. 
Instruments of Percussion. Singing Games. 
Rote Song. 


Chant. Recitative, Melody. Singing Folk Song. 
Instruments for Accompaniment.Listening to Beautiful Melody 
on Instruments. 


Harmony. Intelligent. 
Musical Form. Appreciation by Perception of. 
ey Form. 
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Outline of a Course in Music Education Based on the Stages of 
Development 


1. Inrrative-Ruytumic Stace 

a. The Material 

The verbal content of the material that the child is to learn by 
means of imitation should be based on the interests of childhood. 
The songs should center about common objects, tools, plants, ani- 
mals and all phenomena of nature, house, store, trains, sewing, 
cooking, collecting and hoarding. This period also affords the 
ideal opportunity to inculcate in the child, through song, such de- 
sirable attributes as obedience, love, sympathy for man and 
animal, respect, etc. 

b. The Music 

The music of the songs must have a very strong and well marked 
rhythmic swing. The purpose here should not be to educate the 
child musically but to give him an opportunity to express himself 
through music and to accumulate musical experience. 
‘ For the expression of motor activity through rhythmic means 
and music, singing and folk dances should be freely used. 


2. Mervopro-IMAGINATIVE STAGE 


The most ideal material here is the folk songs of the different 
nations, not only because of their quality but because of their 
origin corresponding to this period of the child’s mental state. 
The material of the folk song is such as most naturally relates 
itself to the interests of puberty and early adolescence; for the 
folk song not only reflects moments of strong collective or indi- 
vidual emotion but in it we find the deepest expression of national 
life, “the very heart of a people is laid bare in its sagas and songs.” 
The folk song is an outburst of intense feeling and therefore has a 
natural appeal to the child, and in it we find melody at its best 
and in its simplest state. “The special value,” wrote Goethe, “of 
what we call national songs and ballads, is that their inspiration 
comes fresh from nature: they are never got up, they flow from a 
sure spring.” 

3. Rerreotive Stace—Mosicat APPRECIATION 
The stages of musical appreciation must be in accordance with 
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the stages of mental growth. This must be borne in mind in plan- 
ning a course in appreciation for children. The stages may be 
outlined as follows: 
1—Pleasurable reaction to rhythm. 
2—Pleasurable emotions due to kind of instrument 
and tone quality. 
3—Pleasurable associations which are the product, in 
the main, of past experiences more or less vivid. 
4—-Pleasures derived from the play of imagery. 
5—An intellectual activity, consisting of an analysis 
of the melodic and harmonic structure. 


Scheme of Musical Appreciation Based on Stages of Development 


Torics to Be Presentep: InTRopucTORY 

a—The material of music: the musical alphabet—the 
scale and its construction; the relation of the tones of the 
scale to each other—their tonal feeling and inclination ; 
how these tones are combined to form musical words, 
phrases, and complete thoughts—the conception of melody 
as consisting of a logical sequence of tones expressing 
an emotional thought. 
b—The composer and his art: the function of music as a 
form of expression; what the composer can express in 
music; how he expresses it as compared with the writer 


or poet. 
1 
ec. THe FunpamMental EvEmMents or Music: Ruytum, Metopy, 
Harmony 


1—Their meaning—definition. 
2—Their function in the composition. 
3—Their relative importance. 

4—-As sources of enjoyment. 
5—Their order of development. 
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2 
d. Tue Means ror Musica INTERPRETATION 
a. Voices 
1—The different voices and their qualities. 


2—Their combinations: Solo, Duet, Quartet, Chorus, 
Male, Female, Mixed. 


b. Instruments 


1—Classes of instruments: String, Wood, Brass, Per- 
cussion. 
2—The tone qualities of different instruments. 


3—Their Combination: String, Quartet, the Band, the 
Orchestra. 


3 and 4 
e. Tue Sources or Musica, Enjoyment 


1—Program Music: its purpose and mental attitude 
for enjoyment. 


2—Absolute Music: its purpose and mental attitude 
for enjoyment. 


or 


f. Tur Mosicat Forms 
1—Voeal: The Song, Cantata, Oratorio, Opera. 
2—Instrumental: The Sonata, Symphony. 

g. Moustcat Anatysis, THE Grammar OF Music 


To a Wren 


Sing away the shadows, 

Welcome give the sun, 

Sing through all the hours 
ats Till the day is done. 


Sing me into Heaven, 
Where before the Throne 
Let these lips that falter 
Make thy song their own. 


D. Huexn Verpzr. 


—w 


The Doctrine of Discipline 


Katruryn H, Cuatmers, Forsom, N. J. 


wmuommum’ TILE the subject of discipline has been more or less 

| = tabooed, observation teaches us that its identity 

W g must be acknowledged in dealing with the child, 

i and in the self-directed activity of the individual. 

Frumeommncge Vith the matter once adjusted in our minds, we 

= 2 may let it rest, for like bodily functions, it dis- 
: = likes to be observed. 


= 
5 
5 
+ 


The form of discipline existing a few decades 
ago, and still existing in Germany, exerted a dominant force 
from without, but before condemning entirely, remember that 
some form of discipline must obtain for the good of society and 
the individual. 

In cases not highly enough developed to admit of choice and 
discrimination, the external form of power and direction may be 
applied to advantage, inculeating habits of thought which may in 
time become a part of the mind itself. 

Children usually like to have some one in whom they have con- 
fidence determine their course of action, but in this over-guidanee 
lies the danger of weakening the initiative and robbing the child 
of the power to act. Throw away the crutches when no longer 
needed but acknowledge their virtue in crippled cases. 

So much has been said against old traditions that most people 
fear getting into a rut and sometimes hesitate to do perfectly sane 
things because they savor of the past. But do not accept the 
newest fad because it is such. Better keep in the rut than wabble 
all over the road. Let us choose right and then have the courage 
of our convictions. 

Now for the fallacy of a subjective, arbitrary form of disci- 
pline applied from without. This is an age of individualism, 
and there is nothing in this absolute monarchy, arbitrary measure, 
domineering, lock-step form of discipline, administered by the 
stronger to the weaker, which can possibly foster self-control, or 
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elicit spontaneity. Not understanding fundamental principles, 
there is a present-day tendency to fail to differentiate between 
license and liberty. Give the child a free (untrained) foot and 
see him walk into snares or drift indifferently into a negative 
virtue. But this laxity is rapidly giving place to educational 
guidance, and the “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not” of yesterday 
is supplanted by “choose wisely.” The teacher becomes a guide 
and a developer, not a monument of knowledge crowned by hickory 
sticks. 

The external control may be managed by conventionality and 
the individuality of the teacher. Stimulate interest in the things 
at hand and allow the child to exploit his dominant interests, 
connecting his experiences with objects, with himself and those 
about him, for as things affect us, their reaction affects others. 

As the child enters school and society, he will respond to some 
system of voluntary co-operation whereby he may obtain efficiency 
without having it enforced upon him. The teacher may provide 
a favorable atmosphere, and even demand right conduct at times, 
but let the child into the secret of his own management and he 
will soon realize that “in the supremacy of self-control lies the 
only true freedom for the individual.” We must allow for the 
line of variation, and harness up our forces, controlling and di- 
recting by the power within, for not even the best of us stay 
“put.” 

Instead of waiting for the experiences of life to determine our 
course of action, let us show initiative enough to handle our own 
case, accepting as best we may conditions over which we have no 
control. 

“Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


stomenaneti Oe 
———— 





“Play School” instead of “Kindergarten” 
A Sveeestion. 


W. P. Burris, Dean, Cottzce ror TEACHERS, 
University or CrnornnaTI 


mune’ Y objection to the name “Kindergarten” is not the 

result. of a prejudice for all things German 

M aroused by the war. I am, and long have 

been, opposed to giving a German name to a well 

Summer established part of our school system which is 

i founded upon a principle which is utterly foreign 

= to the German idea of education, broadly speaking. 

VE? Nome of. the principal nations now at war 

has shown as little welcome to the “kindergarten idea” as 
Germany. 

Gymnasium is the name that best represents the German idea, 
and this is the name of the school which the Germans most prize, 
and in which the foundations of her militarism have been laid. 
Discipline and obedience to command, not self-activity manifest- 
ing itself through play, are the controlling principles in German 
education, and this is particularly true of its earlier stages. 

Froebel himself found difficulty in finding a name for the 
school for young children as he thought it ought to be. The name 
which he gave to it seemed to be a happy inspiration, and the 
world will always be glad that he did not adopt the name used 
at that time for the type of school for young children which imme- 
diately preceded the Kindergarten. It was called Klemkinder- 
beschaftigungsanstalt;—a name well suited to characterize an 
establishment in which “occupations” played so large a part in 
keeping the children busy. The institution founded by Froebel 
carried over the idea of its predecessor, but much modified. The 
“occupations” were not to be directed by the teacher altogether, 
the teacher dictating each move, but were to be such as would 
set free the child’s spontaneous activity in creating things out of 
materials placed before him. It was therefore a new educational 
movement, which had for its motive growth through self-activity, 
hence development of initiative, freedom, and independence. 
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Such a movement was therefore democratic in its social and po- 
litical outcomes, and this explains why the seed which Froebel 
planted bore so little fruit until transplanted to foreign soil, 
especially the United States. It is impossible to imagine Froebel 
as a part of, or in sympathy with, the Germany of today. Can 
any one picture him who said tenderly, “Come, let us live with 
our children,” marching through Belgium and being in any de- 
gree responsible for the fate that befell so many of her little ones ? 
Why, therefore, should we continue to use a German name for an 
institution that is so violently in opposition to German militarism, 
which seeks to dominate the world ? 

It would be better to say “Froebel School” instead of “Kinder- 
‘garten,” for his name will always be associated with the idea for 
which it stands, but this name is open to the objection that the 
kindergarten of today has added features and is an improvement 
over that of his time. It is true, however, that the institution 
which he founded and which has been much modified rests upon 
the play motive. The play spirit is native. By means of play 
the child grows. Growth is the aim of all school life, and since 
it is promoted in childhood through the play spirit, why not say 
“Play School” instead of “Kindergarten” ? 

Other names have been suggested but “Play School” is most in 
accord with the popular conception of the controlling motive in 
the Kindergarten and since the value of play has become better 
appreciated and more dignified in these modern times, the name 
suggested will be neither misleading nor objectionable on other 


grounds. 











American Notes—Editorial 


The Editor had the privilege of listening, recently, to a very quiet, 
dignified, though magnetic evangelistic address before an audience 
made up chiefly of religious education leaders of various denomina- 
tions. The speaker was quite ready to recognize the value of modern 
pedagogy in church and Sunday school work. He paid a sincere 
tribute to the schools of religious education and to their leaders, so 
many of whom sat before him. But his vision and his theme impelled 
him to say that pedagogy, however clearly conceived and wisely ap- 
plied, was not the whole thing in education. One sentence which he 
uttered in this connection was a sermon in itself. If any of his hear- 
ers were “wool-gathering” throughout the rest of the lecture, but 
heard that sentence, it made the occasion worth while. Its brief 
alliteration drove home a truth which is as applicable in secular as in 
religious education. “There are some things,” he said, “which cannot 
be taught, they must be caught.” 

We have been thinking ever since of the things that should be 
“caught” in the schoolrooms of the schools and the classrooms of the 
colleges and the universities, as the pupil moves along through his 
entire educational course from the kindergarten to his A. B., A. M., 
or Ph.D, And we are convinced that what can be caught is of as 
much consequence to him and to the world as that which can be taught. 
Comprehensively, what is taught makes the scholar; that which is 
caught makes the man. Few of us would have any hesitation in ap- 
praising the relative value of these two—the scholar and the man. For- 
tunately, we need not ordinarily face these as an alternative. A 
liberal education usually gives them to us in combination, and when it 
does it is because of what has been taught and caught. Sometimes, 
however, it is otherwise. The results of bare, dry-as-dust, literal, 
formal book learning, apart from that which is human, spiritual and 
divine in man, are occasionally seen embodied in some impracticable 
bookworm who seems to be a creature apart from his fellows and of 
no particular use to God or man. 

What a suggestive line of thought is opened up by this remark of 
our evangelist, for all who are teaching school and for those who 
employ teachers. What are our boys and girls catching, from day to 
day in the classroom? Other things besides the measles are “catching.” 
Politeness, courtesy, refinement are contagious—nowhere more so than 
in the schoolroom. So is enthusiasm, and industry, attentiveness, 
orderliness. A scientific spirit, a love for nature, or for mathematics 
or good English is readily absorbed there. A teacher with a real love 
for cleanliness and tidiness will affect the habits of a bunch of boys 
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and girls as surely as sunshine will brighten a dark room. A college 
professor who loves his specialty for itself and for what it means to 
humanity will graduate a class of specialists who will serve their 
country and the world. This atmosphere of the classroom—how much 
it has to do with real success! It is better than learning. It is of in- 
finitely greater consequence than amplitude of equipment or elaborate- 
ness of curriculum. Yet even School Committees and Boards inquire 
little about spirit and ideals of candidates, but much about diplomas 
and degrees. 

Our evangelist appeared to think that the essential thing in a 
Sunday school teacher was the spirit of God in the heart. With this, 
the more learning the better. And we went away with a feeling that 
the same conclusion about the public school and college teacher would. 
not be far out of the way. 


In a recent address before the University Extension Class, in the 
Massachusetts State House, President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
University made the following rather severe strictures upon the 
American Public Schools: 

“Our system of public instruction does not produce in children of 
from 14 to 18, any skill whatever, and in the main it is quite correct 
to say that in the past 50 years our college graduates in general have 
not shown at the time of graduation that they had acquired any skill. 
We need many more teachers and our normal schools should be trans- 
formed. We need new methods in education and more money for edu- 
cation. I put these doctrines into a small book, but there was no sale 
for it, since nobody was attracted by the prospect of having to spend 
more money on the schools. You teachers should consider in what 
way you can best exert your influence in favor of increasing the 
amount of money expended by the American public on education. 

“Our public schools have always remained in practice far behind 
the conceptions of the leaders of education, and they are far behind 
today in the services they might render to a democratic society. We 
discovered at the time of the draft that there was an extraordinary 
proportion of our young men who were unfitted for service by reason 
of serious defects of the senses and of bodily formation ; we discovered 
also that a disastrous number of them had some of the most danger- 
ous diseases that infest modern society, and that nearly 8 per cent. of 
the entire American population could neither read nor write. If we 
had had the Swiss system of physical and military training we could 
have prevented these disastrous exhibitions of illiteracy, of gross 
bodily defects and of diseases ; if we had had it for the last five years— 
the Swiss have had it for 50 years—we should not see so many stoop- 
ing, emaciated, ungraceful persons walking about our streets.” 
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From the Bureau of Education at Washington we have the follow- 
ing information and suggestions: 

“To the men who need no argument to convince them of the desira- 
bility of continuing their education the fact should be pointed out 
that the opportunities to do so at a minimum of expense are now 
exceptional. Nearly every institution has housing, or housing and 
feeding facilities combined, developed for the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, which allows it to make unusually low rates for living 
expenses. ‘The feeling of gratitude toward those who have entered the 
national service also leads many colleges to reduce the expenses of in- 
struction as much as the safety of institutional finances will permit. 
Many institutions, moreover, are offering special short courses 
designed for returning soldiers. 

“The man who is uncertain as to his future career may well weigh 
these considerations. He should also remember that, provided he can 
in any way meet the expense, he had better go to college now, or im- 
mediately upon discharge, than put off his going until fall. The step 
will be more easily taken now than after he has found a job which may 
pay him well. He should bear in mind, too, that if he can give but 
a few months to the pursuit of higher or special training he will be 
amply repaid in future efficiency, and what is hardly less important, 
in capacity to make the most satisfactory and most profitable use of his 
leisure. 

“There is abundant evidence of the superior chances for success 
which await the college-trained man. Here are a few of the com- 
monly quoted facts: (a) Only about 1 per cent. of the population of 
the United States has had college or university training. Yet approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the persons listed in Who’s Who, which includes 
men and women who have attained national distinction in any call- 
ing, are college trained, i. e., two-thirds of the leaders in professions 
and business, so far as the editors of Who’s Who can discover them, are 
drawn from the educated 1 per cent. of the population. (b) “Statis- 
tics based on data gathered from the experience of 100 business 
houses and covering a period of three or four years show that about 
90 per cent. of the college men were successful in rising to large sal- 
aries and responsible positions, as compared with 25 per cent. of the 
noncollege men.” (c) A number of the leading universities have made 
reports of the earnings of their graduates year by year for the first 
10. years after graduation. The average earnings by the end of the 
fifth year after graduation run from $1,800 to $2,200; by the end of 
the tenth year from $2,000 to $3,800.” 


A committee on history and education for citizenship in the schools 
has recently been appointed as the result of the cooperation of the 
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American Historical Association, the National Board for Historical 
Service and the Commission on a National Program for Education 
of the National Education Association to make a study of the whole 
problem of the content and method of history teaching in the elemen- 
tary, high, normal and night schools. Although the war has given a 
certain impetus to the study of history and has increased the general 
interest in matters historical it is also true that there is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the present history program and if that 
program is to be modified by historical scholars, immediate action is 
necessary. This committee has, therefore, been formed with the ex- 
pectation that it will prepare a preliminary report within the next 
three or four months covering the much needed changes, to be followed 
by a more complete report at a later period. Conferences will be held 
in different parts of the country with a view to getting in touch with 
the actual situation. The membership of the committee as it at 
present is constituted consists of: Professor 8. B. Harding, formerly 
of the University of Indiana, Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Professor F. 8. Bogardus of the Indiana 
State Normal School, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond, Virginia, Professor G. 8. Ford of the University 
of Minnesota, Professor A. C. Mclaughlin of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Joseph Schafer of the University of Oregon and 
Dr. D. C. Knowlton, Supervisor of Social Sciences, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The cooperation of administrators, teachers and others who may be 
interested is earnestly solicited. Address all communications to the 
Secretary at the Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


The University of the State of New York publishes a Monthly Bul- 
letin addressed “to the schools.” These Bulletins are always worth 
while in their suggestive and wise counsel and their presentation of 
striking facts. The one for February naturally emphasizes Lincoln 
and Roosevelt. On the Lincoln side of the sheet in “deadly” parallel 
columns there is a contrast between the Lincoln philosophy of gov- 
ernment and that expressed by German leaders. We quote just two or 
three samples : 

Lincoln : 

No man is good enough to govern another man without that other’s 
consent. 

My rightful masters, the American people. 

Nothing stamped with the divine image and likeness was sent into 
the world to be trodden on and degraded and imbruted by its fellows. 

Kaiser William: 

There is only one master in this country; I am he and I will not 
tolerate another. There is only one law—the law which I myself lay 
down. 

[ am the instrument of the Almighty, I am his sword, his agent. 
Woe and death to all those who shall oppose my will. Woe and death 
to those who do not believe in my mission. 




































Book Reviews 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF NINTH 
GRADE MATHEMATICS. By Harold Ordway Rugg, and John Roscoe 
Clark. The University of Chicago Press. Price $1.00 net. 


This is one of the valuable Supplementary Educational Monographs 
published by the University of Chicago Press from time to time. It con- 
tains a complete report of the investigation of the Illinois committee on 
Standardization of Ninth Grade Mathematics. 


SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE. Democracy’s Hope and Safe- 
guard. By George W. Gerwig. Macmillan. Price $1.00. 


The author of this suggestive little volume bases his book on certain 
postulate truths, setting forth an ideal for the schools. These include 
provision for joyous play; buildings thoughtfully planned and gener- 
ously equipped; teachers endowed with a parent’s love and a scholar’s 
instincts; a course of study that will train in appreciation and for 
service; provision for physical health; an alert mind; and a steadfast 
spirit; an appreciation of the end of education to serve one’s fellow- 
men; and a consecration to high ideals of character and citizenship. 
The schoolhouse is to be a radiating center for the final good of all 
Americans and of the world. In less than 200 pages the author does 
much to make clear these desirable aims and ends. 


GOOD ENGLISH. By Henry Seidel Camby and John Baker Hopdyke. 
Maemillan. Price $1.00. 


This volume, illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham, contains 
chapters on Writing and Speaking, How to be Interesting, How to be 
Clear, Convincing, Thorough. There are appendices on Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Word Lists, and Review of Grammar. Teachers of English 
will find here all the essentials of a good textbook, and the volume will 
be useful also where other textbooks are used, in its suggestiveness of 
additional material for the use of classes in English. 


WAR ADDRESSES OF WOODROW WILSON; with an Introduction 
and Notes by Arthur Roy Leonard, M. A., of the High School of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ohio. Ginn & Company. Price 32 cents. 


This is a handy little volume for school use. The addresses quoted 
are models of English and are instinct with Patriotism and Americanism 
of the highest type. 
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SOURCE PROBLEMS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. By Andrew 
C. McLaughlin, William E. Dodd, Marcus W. Jemegan, Arthur P. Scott. 
Harper & Brothers. School Edition. Price $1.30. 


The series of books to which this volume belongs is notable for the 
form of instruction advocated. The book before us for example presents 
seven problems of deep significance in American history—the battle of 
Lexington, preliminaries of the Revolution, power of a court to declare 
a law unconstitutional, religious toleration in Virginia, etc. Each is taken 
up for study. The attendant circumstances are scrutinized. Authorities 
are cited and the student makes careful research and study until he 
grasps all the facts and relations of the subject. History is thus made 
real and vivid. 


THE NATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE; EGYPT AND HER NEIGH- 
BORS; MERRY ENGLAND; AND GLORIOUS GREECE AND IMPERIAL 
ROME. By Susie M. Best. The Macmillan Co. Price 60 cents each. 


These four volumes constitute a series called, “World Famous Stories 
in Historic Settings.” They will afford a convenient means by which to 
familiarize young people with leading events and noted personalities of 
the different countries named. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot, edited with an Introduction by Laura 
Johnson Wylie, Professor of English at Vassar College. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price 75 cents, net. 

An excellent school edition of a famous book and the latest addition 
to the Modern Student’s Library. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Brander Matthews, D. C. L. American Book Company. 


The author’s name goes far as an endorsement of this book. The 
volume consists of brief sketches of distinguished American authors, 
which show how each influenced his time and how each was related to 
the others. A portrait of each author heads the chapter on his life and 
works. There are also illustrations showing the authors’ homes, speci- 
mens of their handwriting, etc. The student is introduced to them 
personally, as it were, and throughout the chapters there is an atmos- 
phere of homelikeness and respectful familiarity that will make either 
private reading or classroom study of this book thoroughly delightful. 
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TREES, STARS AND BIRDS. A Book of Outdoor Science. By 
Edward Lincoln Moseley, head of the Science Department, State Normat 
College of Northwestern Ohio. In New-World Science Series, edited by 
John W. Ritchie. Illustrated in colors from paintings by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes and with over 300 photographs and drawings. Cloth, viii+404+ 
xvi pages. Price $1.40. Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Trees, Stars and Birds covers three phases of nature study that have 
@ perennial interest, and it contains material that will make the benefit 
of the author’s long and successful experience available to younger 
teachers. 

The text is well adapted for use in junior high schools, though the 
presentation is simple enough for pupils in the sixth grade. The book 
can also be used to advantage by such organizations as the Campfire 
Girls and the Woodcraft League. 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY. By Helen Marot. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. Price $1.50 net. 


The author goes to the root of the matter in the very title of this 
charming and suggestive volume. The real remedy for discontented 
industrial workers is to give them vision and lead them to feel the 
creative impulse in their work. The satisfaction of this impulse is a 
matter that must be recognized and developed. There are chapters on 
Productive and Creative effort; Adapting people to industry (the Ameri- 
can way) ; ditto (the German way) ; and Educational Industry and Asso- 
ciated Enterprise. The Bureau of Educational Experiment is responsibie 
for these studies. This Bureau is doing some surprisingly original and 
helpful work in a scientific spirit, and its results are worthy of the 
attention of educators everywhere. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


In a very thorough way the author covers the principles and facts 
of Civics and Economics in this compact book of 376 pages. The ethics 
of good citizenship is stressed, and undoubtedly classes using the book 
in the classroom will find their sense of moral responsibility for public 
affairs and relations strengthened. It helpfully touches the entire life 
of the coming American citizen. We know of no better textbook for 
classes in civics than this. 
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NATIONAL IDEALS AND PROBLEMS. By Maurice Garland Fulton. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


In this collection of essays, addresses and state papers, the author 
furnishes material by which the student may note what leading states- 
men and thinkers have thought about America, its people and its ideals. 
Not only the politicians, but also the educators and the literary people 
have been cited. We notice one omission, viz., there is no recognition 
of, the great women of the country. We submit that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was as influential in forming our national ideals as several of the 
men who are mentioned. 


THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE GREAT WAR. By Oliver Perry 
Chitwood, Ph. D. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Professor Chitwood has set forth in a clear, vigorous way the 
evidence, drawn from official sources, determining the responsibility of 
each nation and apportioning the guilt for this greatest crime of modern 
times. It is at once an excellent specialized manual for history classes 
and a readable book for the private library. 


HUMAN CONDUCT. By Charles Clinton Peters. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.30. 

This is a practical textbook in philosophy and applied psychology 
for high schools and junior colleges. The book was the result of a 
earefully worked out course which the author gave in the high school at 
Royersford, Pa., to the senior classes. He sought to exclude everything 
except that which would help the individual student to gain an effective 
control of his own conduct. The appeal of the course was to the pupils’ 
heart as well as to his head. The volume impresses the reviewer as being 
a very excellent one and one which is calculated to produce strong, dis- 
criminating, efficient personality in the pupil. 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN FIELD CROPS. By Chester C. Farr, 
B. S. The Macmillan Company. Price 52 cents. 

A useful collection of short practical studies, for real agriculturalists, 
on common crops, such as wheat, oats, corn, flour, weeds grasses, root 
crops, etc. No farmer or gardener who follows the suggestions here 
given will fail to find them both interesting and profitable. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. By Wayne P. 
Smith and Edmund Gale Jewett. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.40. 
The feature of this textbook for first science courses in the high 
school is its method of dealing with typical features of everyday experi- 
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ence. The pupil is taught to observe and to form a working understand- 
ing of the things about him instead of being furnished with ready-made 
information. He actually observes and studies for himself such phe- 
nomena as the weather, fire and heat, refrigeration, lighting, water, 
various forms of transportation, building materials, steel and iron, 
plants, insects, micro-organisms, the protection of health, ete. There 
are many helpful illustrations. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By John F. Woodhull, Ph. D. 

A collection of addresses and papers bearing upon the theme which 
is suggested by the title and reflecting the history of the movement in 
education. The addresses were thoroughly worthy of preservation and 
are here made available to teachers and students of science everywhere. 


SAFE AND UNSAFE DEMOCRACY. By Henry Ware _ Jones. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.00 net. 

This timely volume of 500 pages should be widely read by the people 
of the United States. It is an excellent textbook for schools and col- 
leges which have classes in political economy; but it has a much larger 
message for the people as a whole. We are too prone to accept the doc- 
trines and practices of the dominant party on faith, without investigating 
to see if its doctrines and practices agree. This book will enable us to 
detect inconsistency and evil, selfish practices which are all too common— 
and to remedy these abuses of official power. There is a safe and there 
is an unsafe democracy. 


PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Frank A. 
Hedgecock. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

A very full presentation of the subject in a series of progressive 
lessons, which emphasize the direct method. The pupil learns to speak, 
write and read the language and so is led up to the point where he can 
intelligently estimate the literary values of its literature. This book 
leaves little to be desired in a practical classroom textbook. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, Division 
of Intercourse and Education. Publication No. 15. Published at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This gives a full account of the Imperial Japanese Mission to the 
United States in 1917. It presents the notes exchanged between the two 
governments, Japan and the United States, which are included in two 
collections known respectively as “The Root-Takahira Understanding of 
1918, and the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917.” There is a foreword by 
Elihu Root. 
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ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNIT"D STATES,,. held at Portland, Oregon, in July, 1917. Published 
by the Association at the Secretary’s office, Washington, D. C. 

This is volume fifty-five in the annual series of proceedings of the 
Association. It is full of addresses on the most important educational 
subjects now before the country, and will be read with interest by a 
large number of teachers. 


NEWSPAPER WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. By L. N. Flint, pub- 
lished as a Bulletin from the Department of Jownalism in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

A convenient manual for instruction in the modern art of news- 
paper writing, which is attracting an ever-increasing number of students 
-of both sexes. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Dudley 
Miles. Ginn & Company. Price 36 cents. 
A convenient school edition of a well-known play. 


PATTERN MAKING NOTEBOOK. Arranged by George G. Green. 
‘The Manual Arts Press. Price 25 cents. 

Presents the essential facts and ideas concerned in a course in pat- 
tern making. It is well planned and effectively illustrated. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, FIRST COURSE. By 
William Ledley Vosburgh (Boston Normal School) and Frederick William 
Gentleman (Mechanic Arts High School, Boston). The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 75 cents. 

Presents an admirable plan for a course in mathematics in the 
Junior High School. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada Van Stone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Beckley-Cardy Company. 

Furnishes interesting material and suggestions. Designed to create 
an active interest in number work in the child who is beginning to study. 


We acknowledge the receipt of two pamphlets of unusual value, as 
follows: CHILD WELFARE IN OKLAHOMA, an Inquiry by the National 
Child Labor Committee for the University of Oklahoma, under the direc- 
tion of Edward N. Clopper, secretary for the Northern States. Published 
by the National Child Labor Committee, New York City. And School 
Document No. 22, 1917, Boston Public Schools, on ARITHMETIC, the 
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Value to the Teacher, to the Principal, and to the Superintendent of 
Individual and Class Records from Standard Texts. This is Bulletin 
No. XIII of the Department of Educational Investigation and Measure- 
ment. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ABILITIES FUNDAMENTAL TO 
THE STUDY OF GEOMETRY. By John Harrison Minnick. 

This is a thesis presented by the author to the faculty of the gradu- 
ate school in the University of Pennsylvania, in view of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is a learned discussion of 
its subject, and it will prove interesting reading to the teachers and 
advanced students of geometry. 


THE LANCASTRIAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY. By John Franklin Reigert, Ph. D. 


APPRENTICESHIP EDUCATION IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 
AND NEW YORK. By Robert Francis Seybolt, Ph. D. 


STANDARDIZED REASONING TESTS AND HOW TO UTILIZE 
‘THEM. By Cliff W. Stone, Ph. D. 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
By William Walter Theisen, Ph. D. 


A SURVEY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. By Henry Lester 
Smith, Ph, D. 

Each of these is a separate volume in the Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education. Professional educators will find 
authoritative information and the latest conclusions of experts upon the 
subjects named, in these volumes. 

THE LISTENING CHILD. By Lucy W. Thatcher, with an Introduc- 
tory Note by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.25. 

This is a selection from the stories of English verse, made for 
youngest children. The poems selected are all worth while, and cover 
a long range in point of time,—from William Shakespeare to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. A collection like this one has many uses in the schools 
and in the home. 


FOOD PROBLEMS. By A. N. Farmer and Janet Rankin Huntington. 
Ginn & Co. Price 27 cents. 
The object of this little volume is to help in food conservation. It 
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puts this problem in a nutshell. It has a mission which it should fulfil 
well in the public schools, whether in the grades or in the high schools. 


THE QUEER LITTLE TAILOR. By Julia Darrow Coles, illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Dulin. A. Flanagan Company. Price 50 cents. 

A single short story, well told and attractively presented in this 
little volume. 


STORIES TO TELL THE LITTLE ONES. By Sara Cone Bryant, 
illustrations by Willy Pogany. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price $1.75 
net. 

This is a beautifully illustrated volume in large print, upon excellent 
paper, and with attractive binding. The author’s name is sufficient to 
guarantee the character of the stories. It is a book of 166 pages, with 
a dozen or niore full page illustrations, some of them in colors. A book 
like this is always of great value in the home, and teachers of the lower 
grades will find the stories most helpful for the school hours. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF PUSS IN BOOTS, JR. By David Cory. 
Harper & Brothers. Price 50 cents. 

An illustrated story book for little children, continuing the interest- 
ing character of Puss in Boots that is known the world over by all 
little folks. 





